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ENEALOGICAL and HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN, 18, Charles-street, St. 
James’s-square, 

Pi Society has been founded by several Noblemen and Gentle- 

en interested in Genealogical and Historical research for the 

elucidation and wees ilation of Family History, Lineage, and Bio- 

graphy, and for authenticating and illustrating the same. For 
Prospectus, &c. apply to the Secretary. 

By order in Council, 
RYCROUFT REEVE, Secretary. 





PQOYAL AGRICULTURAL erie OF 
ENGLAND.—CARLISLE, 1855, 
PROGRAMME. 


THURSDAY, July 19.—Trial-Yard open at 12 o'clock at Noon, 
when the public will be admitted, at 5s. for each person, to view 
the Trials of the Steam-Engines. This payment has special refer- 
a to the Trial-Yard only, and will not entitle the person who 

es it to an cre into the General Show-Yard for the ex- 
hibition of Implements. 

FRIDAY, July 20,8 ATU RDAY,21, MON DAY,23, TUESDAY, 

24.—Trial-Yard open at 9 o’clock in ‘the Forenoon, when the public 
will be admitted on each day at 58. for each person, to view the 
Trials of — 5 pa Engines. Barn- Works, and other Dy 

enerally. This payment 
reference to. ‘the Trial-Yard oaty, and will not entitle the person 
who makes o to an admission into the General Show-Yard for the 











WED NESDAY, July 25.—The Implement-Yard open to the 
— wo gh. 7 mi ithe Morning till 6 in the Evening; admission, 

eac 

The J nudges io ical the Live Stock an and award the Prizes. 

Ati o'clock (or as soon after as all the Ji utens ay have deli- 
vered in their awards) the public to be admitted into the Uattle- 
Yard and to the Exhibition of Farm Poultry,on = payment of 
108, each person, at the special entrance; M canbers of Council and 
Governors of the Society being admitted ‘by Ticketste be d 
at the Finance Department of the Society at the w- Yard. 
N.B. Notice will be posted up over such entrance when Ju 
shall have eee their awards. At 8 o’clock in the 
the Yard will be closed. 

ao ine July 26.—The General Show-Yard of Cattle, 

heep, Pigs, Farm-Poultry, and Implements, open to the 
public ny iy o'clock in the Morning till 6 in the Evening; ad- 
mission, 2s. 6d. each person. 7 

The Dinner of the Society in the ae adjoining the Show- 
Yard at 4 o’clock ; the doors open at 

FRIDAY, July 27.—The General ShowYard open to the public 
from Ay Pelock in the Morning till 6 in the Evening; admission, 
1s, each pers 

General Meeting of the Members in the Guildhall, at 10 o'clock 
in the Forenoon, 

President—Mr. MILES, M.P. 


Stewards of Departments. 


Cities r. Singer, Mr. Woodward, Sir Stafford Henry North- 
cote, Bart. 
Implements—Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Cavendish, Mr. Hosk. 
Poultry—The Hon. and Rev. Stephen Willou hby Lawley. 
Finance—Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart., Colonel Challoner. 
Sale of Tickets—Mr. Henry Wilson. 
Receipts and Admission ee Show- Yard—Mr. Raymond Barker. 
Pavilion Dinner—Sir Jo B. Johnstone, Bart. M.P. .. Sir John 
Villiers Shelley, Bart. Fi P., Mr. Brandreth, Mr. 
General Arrangement of Show— Mr, Brandreth Gibbs. 
By Order of o Council, é 
London, May 2, 1855. AMES HUDSON, Secretary. 








By the Regulations of the Society, all persons admitted into the 
Show-Yard or other places in the temporary occupation of the 
Society during the Meeting, shall be subject to the Kules, Orders, 
and Regulations of the Council. 

Pavilion Dinner Tickets and Subscriptions, at the Finance 
Department of the Show-Yard.—Pavilion Dinner Tickets, price 
108. each (including one pint bottle of wine), will be sold at the 
Finance Department of the Show-Yard on the Wednesday and 
Thursday of the Show-Week, between the hours of 10 o'clock in 
the Forenoon and 3 in the Afternoon each day. 

Subscriptions due to the Society will be on by the Finance 
Committee, at their department adjoining the public entrance to 
the Show- Yard. 


OCIETY OF ARTISTS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


President—Sir CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 
Vice-President—Mr. P. — 
Treasurer—Mr. S. Simes. 

Works of Art, intended for the ae Exhibition at the Bir- 
mingham Society of Artists, will be received by the Society’s 
Agent, Mr. Gueen, 14, Charles- “street, Middlesex Hospital, (subject 
to the conditions in the Society’s Circular), up to the 26th of July. 

The Exhibition will this year be visited by an unusual number 
of persons of eminence and taste, who will resort to the Town for 
the purpose of attending the Triennial Musical Festival. 

Birmingham, J. EATON WALKER, 

July 7th, 1855, Hon. Secretary. 








PeMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st days of AUGUST, 1855. 


Principal Vocalists, 
MADAME GRISI, 
MADLLE. ANGIOLINA BOSIO, 
MADAME . DE RSDORFF, 


MADAME “CASTELLAN, 
MISS DOLBY, 


AND 
—— VIAKDOT GARCIA. 
SIGNOR MA SIGNOR LABLACHE, 
SIGNOR GARDONE, MR. WEISS, 
HERR REICHARDT, AND 
AND HERR FORMES. 
MR. SIMS REEVES. 


Oncanist—MR. gel 
Conpuctor—MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING 
BLITAH.......ccccocccccccscccccccccecees 


WEDNESDAY nae ty 
ELI (- ie a raterie composed expressly for this 
the Words written by W. p eee aan Costa. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Mendelssohn. 








MESSIAH..... Handel. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 

THE Prete? OF OLIVES . Beethoven. 

THE KEQUIEM +. Mozw 

A BELEC SION FROM iSKAEL IN EGYPT:: Handel. 


TUESDAY EVENING—GRAND CONCERT, 








COMPRISING 

OVERTURE. ..( Ruy Blas) .......... Mendelssohn. 
TATA. .(Leonora) . Macfarren. 

OVERTURE... [om Hreyschuiz). Weber. 

SELECTIONS. FROM OPER 

OVERTURE. “(Masaniello Sc tnealaieke Auber. 

FINALE-Preamirr: -( Mose in Egitto)...... Rossini. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


ce Rn RISING 
SYMPHONY - - ——_ weeee 
4h aey RE. mora 


LE. 
SELECTIONS: FROM ‘Les "Func 
PRIESTS’ MAKCH ...... babes 
THURSDAY ounens ates CONCERT, | 
COMPRIS! 
et AL SYMPHONY. Beethoven. 
i)  peSreniee (LZ? Trvocazione alt” 
ee ° H.R.H. —— gag 
js (Guillaume Tal)... Ros 
NS FROM Le Prophete, L’ Etoile du 
a4 erbeer. 
eber. 





gms 





















FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS BALL. 


em forwarded uiring Programmes of the Performances may have 
post ; or may obtain them (with any other in- 
4, application to Mr. Henry Howe Lt, Secre- 
tary to the Committee, 34, Benneit’s-bill, Birmingham 
J. F) LEDSAM, Chairman. 


RU DE L Ss OCI T Y. 
FAC-SIMILES OF pg IVORY CARVINGS. 


Now on SALE at the Office, 24, Old Bond-street, ond a honing 
the Subject of Mr. Dicsy Wri + 's 8 Lecture, Ju une 29, 1 














. “38 of 
32 | 32 
=f | =e 
Class. or Man 
£. 8. d.j\£. a d. 
I. | 3. Roman Mythological Diptychs . 15 0/11 6 
II. | 9 ee and Byzantine Listorical | 
—_ co ccccccccccccccccescecccs 210 0}3 3 0 
IIL. | 3 christ Diptychs anterior to A.D, o| : : 
}1 5 ¢ 
IV. | 5. Beah-cpeana, puserlec to 3.0. “700 115 0)2 5 0 
V. | 15. Diptychs and Bech-anrers, 8th, 9th, 
and 10th centu: 25 0/217 6 
VIL | 5. a Objects, ‘anterior ‘to id 4 R 
Wipkdde bata seaddheeeinsas 0 5 
VII. | 15. carvings, Greek, of various periods...) 2 5 0) 217 6 
VIL. fasket from the Cathedral of Sens..)111 6/2 0 0 
IX, | 12. pe tg Italian, 14th century.. 1ll 6)2 00 
X. |12 Onrrings, Seen English & German, 
| a and 12th centuries..;111 6)2 0 0 
XI. | 17. Ditto, Tah and lath centuries, 22 vl212 6 
XII. | 11. Ditto, 13th‘and 1th centuries, 
Secu ubjects . 15 0/111 6 
XIII. | 4. Ditto, wipes ‘lath centuries, 100/150 
XIV. | 11. Carvings, Ita talian. French, English, 
& German, 15th and 16th centuries |1 7 6/115 0 
Select Class—14 specimens from the 
PROORMINET 20... crcscccccccseseccceces 8 3 O14 4 0 
Entire Collection—about 170 pieces ..121 0 0:26 5 0 


By order of the Council. 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


ADIES’ SCHOOLS and COLLEGES.—Mr. 

W. RK. BRAINE will be happy to arran Aion one or two 

more First-Class Establishments to CARRY O e MUSICAL 

SYSTEM taught by him with pack great Ban bn ro oe er 
tional Institute for Young Onslow-square open 

Communications 2 be addressed to co Mr. Braing, at his Pub: ishers, 








Cramer, Beale & Co., 201, Regent-street; or at his residence, 7, 
pon = mad Kensington. 


[18s | POLE, having made arrangements for 

he reception of EIGHT YOUNG LADIES as RESIDENT 

PUPILS, in addition to her Morning Pupils, has the honour of 

announcing that the Studies commenced April 4th, at her resi- 

dence, 23, reset Bath, where the Plan of Study and ‘Prospectuses 
may be obtaine 





AVIGATION SCHOOL, under tl the direction 

of the BOARD OF TRADE.— —Separate Classes for Masters 

and Mates in the Merchant Service at 6s. per week, and for Seamen 

at 6d. per week, meet daily at the Sailors’ Home, Wells-street, 

London Docks. Apprentices admitted free.—Application to be 
made at the Sailors’ Home. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 

years aheoed. respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and recone of Schools to her Reg of English and 
Foreign GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, GOMPANI 10NS, TU- 
} ae Rs, and PRUFESSORS. School Property transferred, and 
Pupils introduced i in England, France,and Germany. Nocharge 

to Principal: s. 


EMOVAL. —GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
FRENCH. eH ALTSCHUL, Examiner Royal College of 
mber Society, London, gives his Pu 
the option. of Bam t ing (at their own or at his residence) TWO 
LANGUAGES in the same Lesson, or alternately, without any 
addition to their terms.—RKEMUVED to 9, OLD BOND-STREET. 


IHE MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, LON. - 
DON, will be RE-OPENED on MON DAY, July 16. Terms, 
40 guineas. No extras —For Soeapestaees ppply to the Pee. 
OHN YEATS, F.R.G, 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near STOCK- 
pas —_ HAN a. Prospectuses may be had on application 
OKGE Epmonpson, Principal.—'he Second Session of 

1855 Wit, COMMENCE on the 26th of July. 


DUCATION for the DAUGHTERS of 
CLERGY and PROFESSIONAL MEN, at REWLEY, 
Oxford. Terms, 18 Guineas per annum. — Apply to the Lady 
Superintendent, Rewley, Worcester-street, Oxford ; orgto the Rev. 
T. Chamberlain, Christchurch, Oxford. 

















HE ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

GUILDFORD, gry bee RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 

August 1.—For terms for Boarders apply to the Rev. Fred. J. 
Fairue ‘AD, M. A. Head Master, Guildfor ‘d. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. SEVENVAKS. 


isitor. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 





The Earl Amherst. The Viscount Holmesdale. 
Lambarde, Esq. 


Colonel Austen. Ww. 
d the OnORTO. ah 


An 
Head-Master—The Rev. C. CR M.A., for several years 
Principal of the Collegiate School, Camberwell. 
This School possesses three valuable Exhibitions, tenable at 
College for est and eight years. 
‘or terms for Boarders and other information, address the 
Reverend the Head Master, at the School. 





ILL-HILL SOROOL, HENDON, 


IDDLESEX. 
Head Master—The Rev. P HILIP SMITH, B.A.. assisted by 
e Resident Masters, besides other Teachers. 

The object of this Public School is to give a first-class Education, 
based on_religious principles. The Course of Study includes 
Classics, Mathematics, and the various branches of a sound 
English education. The situation is beautiful Sey healthy ; the 
spacious premises were provided expressly for SP school; aud the 
domestic arrangements ure on a most liberal scale. 

Prospectuses on application to the Head Master, at the School ; 
or the Secretary, at the Committee Koom, Founders’ Hall, 
Swithin’s-lane, London. 

By = of the Committee, 
ALGERNON WELLS, Secretary. 





YDE HOUSE SCHOOL, WIncHEstER.— 
Principals: Dr. BEHR, and the Rev, EDWARD FI iM. 
STONE, M.A., (late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford), assisted 
2 Graduates from the Universities of Oxford aud Cambridge, and 
Foreign Masters, (all of whom are resident). This school is esta- 
blished for the education of the sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
with a view to prepare them for the Public Schools, Naval. Mili- 
tary, and East India en or any of the various professions. 
The School comprises 
I, A CLASSICAL hyn fay me 
which is under the management of the Kev. E. Firmstone, 
and conducted on the most approved plans. 
m3 A MODERN DEPARTMENT, 
In li the following subjects are taught : 

1. The MODERN LANGUAGES—to which Dr. BEHR devotes 
a attention, and for the a of which more 

an ordinary, advantages are afforded. 

2, MATHE ATICS—which are studied as may be deemed ad- 
ci on with a view to the Course adop ted at the Uni- 
versities, or that in use at the Military and Naval Schools. 
— Branch of ae. is under the superintendence of a 


raduate of Cambridge. 
3. The USUAL BRANC tits of an ENGLISH EDUCATION 
—all, or any of whic! made more or less prominent 


.» may 
oe = tte = study, fs may be deemed desirable in any par- 


4 FORTIFICATION, DRAWING, FENCING, and MILI- 
ARY 'ACTICS—in which the Military Class receives 
repelat Squovestion nm. 
The Establishment is divided into an Upper and a Lower 
School. Pupils in the latter division are thus kept meee from 
their seniors, both in the hours of study and recreatio: 
Refereuces may abe | made to the parents of Pupils a and others, 
vera. _Diguifaries of the Church, and indi- 
a of thigh pony in socie 
Terms :—It under twelve xan vf age, 50 Guineas per 
above that pli 60 Guineas. 
Medical Attendance. 
Quarter’s Notice must be given in case of a Pupi! being 
removed from the School. 





num ; 
o extras whatever, except Kooks and 
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Evucation.— —A LADY residing in a 
healthy yg near London, RECEIVES a select and 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES, she has had many years 
experience, and can ‘ifr the advantages of a superior education, 
combined with the comforts of home. Professors of reputed talent 
attend. —Address H.Y.,at Rolandi’s Library, 20, Beruers-street. 


HE Rev. H. MACNAMARA, M.A., Gra- 


duate in Honours of Lincoln College, Oxford, takes a limited 
number of P Wye his house at St. Andrews, Fife. He has 
now FOUR VACANC rae Terms, 601. and 65h per annum.—For 
particulars apply to Rev. MacnaMARA.— The most satis- 
factory references can be furnished to the highest authorities of 
the University, St. Audrews, and elsewhere. 


RIGHTON. — EDUCATION. — There are 
VACANCIES in a First-class School, where only twelve 
oung ladies (daughters of gentlemen) are received. Signori F. 
Tableche, Minola, Herr Kuhe, Messrs. E. de Paris, Michau, and 
other eminent Professors, attend, A Protestant foreign Governess 
resides in the house. Terms, 60 Guineas per annum. References 
to parents of pupils.—Address the Misses BerncasTEL, 11, Port- 
land- “place, | Marine Parade, Brighton. 


R. LOVELL’S SCHOOL, WINSLOW 

HALL, BUCKS.—The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on 

the 25th instant. A}l particulars about the School can be had on 

application to the Principal. In the last year many candidates 

have been fitted for the Army Examination and Matriculation at 
the Universities. 


7 ENSINGTON I HALL - COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTION for LADIES. 
tedy  Saperiztendend~ Mire. Johann. 
Director of Education— Mr. Joby 
The object of this Institution is to provide Resident Pupils with 
a complete and systematic course of education and instruction, 
upon a plan that combines the advantages of a Schvol and a 
Cotlege, with more than usual attention to individual peculiarities, 
and to the useful as well as elegant requirements of after-life.— 
bie List of Lectures, &c., will be forwarded by the Lady Super- 
lnteudent, 
Kensington Hall, North-End, Fulham. 


y ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, CASTLE- 
TOWN, ISLE OF MAN.—The system of Education is com- 
prehensive, and the treatment of the Pupils is on a liberal scale. 
Many of the Pupils have obtained the hizhest honours at the Uni- 
versities. The climateis eminently salubrious. Terms, including 
Education, with French, German, and Drawing, Board and Wash- 
ing:—For Pupils under Twelve years of age, 35 Guineas per 
avunum ; for Git above ‘I'welve years of age, 40 Guineas per 
annum. The College will RE-UPEN August 3—For Prospectuses 
apply to the Principal, the Rev. Dr. Dixon; or to Mr. Day, Book- 
seller, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn ,London. 


“= 
(RENCH and GERMAN TAUGHT, Gram- 
matically or Conversationally, Privately or in Class (limited 
to six Pnpils), by Herr 8. KOCH, French and German Master at 
the ee eal School. London. CLASSES FOR LADIES. 
Class-rooms for Private Pupils. Families and Schools attended. 
—HerrS. Koca, 483, Upper Albany-street, Regent’s Park. 




















LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL, Surrey.— 

Young Gentlemen are prepared for the Universities aud the 

East India Colleges, and fitted with equal care for Professional or 

Mercantile engagements. Parents will find satisfaction in the 

au of the situation, and in the chu- 

raster and completeness of the domestic arrangements.—Terms, 

references. and any particulars desired, will be furnished on appli- 
cation to the Principal, Mr. Lone. 


TOTTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—The 

ELMS.—The MISSES WILSON inform their Friends that 
the Classes will KE-ASSEMBLE on the Ist of August. Regulse 
subjects for the next Term by the Rev. W. H. Stowell, D.D. Pre- 
sident of Cheshunt College; the Kev. John Hoppus, LL.D. F.KS. 
Professor in Univ. Coll. .on.; ‘'revethan Spicer, Esq. LL.D; Mr. 
Orlando Balls, &e. Music, by Mons. Jules Benedict, Mr. E. Silas, 

r. W. H. Monk, of King’s Coll. Lon., Mr. Dymond, &e. 

E very particular, together with the First Set of Examination 
Papers, showing the successful operation of the Classes during the 
last two Terms, may be had on application to the Misses WiLson, 
the Elms, Tottenham. 


OLLY-TREE HOUSE, the BROADWAY, 
PLAISTOW, ESSEX. 
th MISSES SMITH (late of Mornington-crescent, Regent’s 
Part inform their pa. iends that bone scholastic engagements will 
as COM MENCE WEDN Y, July 25, when they will be 
prepared to RECEIVE a few additional PUPILS. The earnest 
MHorts of the Misses Smith are directed to the intellectual and 
relizious improvement of their Pupils, and to the promution of 
their personal comfort. ‘'erms moderate, Reference to the Revs. 
J. 0. Harrison, SE He Edwin Harrison, ey Ae Vicar of 
KRedbourn; J. G. Slight, M.A. Rector of Tx ~ ped Edwards, 
pe a Chapel; Alfred Stone it Ireland; J. Gace Tor: 
rin . Ramsbotham, M.A. Walmersley Parsopage; H. 
Tic bewrajte. M.A. West Walton; Vineent Smith, Esq. Brighton; 
Hi. Smith, Esq. Bradfield'Hall; Rober? Johnston, Esq. Camden- 
town; and Charles W\att Smith, Esq. Poplar. 


,ENMARK- HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
RAR LONDU 
Prineipal— Mr. C, py M ASON, B.A., Ninellow of University 
Jollege, Lot ndon. 
The Pupils of i mmeves named School will RE-ASSEMBLE on 
TUESDAY, July 
The School is diet sed into an Upper and a Preparatory section ; 
the Pupils in the latter being kept quite separate from those in the 
Upper School. 
Prospectases may be obtained at the School; and of Messrs. 
Lindsay & Mason, 84, Basinghall-street; and Messrs. Relfe Bro- 
thers, School Booksellers. 150, A ldersgate-street, London, 


wT. JOHN’ $-WOOD PROPRIETARY COL- 
LEGIATE SCHUOL, 25, St. John’s- Wood Park. 

Head Master—The Rev. THOMAS MARKBY, M.A., late Scholar 
of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and Classical Master in King’s 
College School. 

Second Master —H. DEIGHTON, Esq. B.A., late 

College, Cambridge. 

An Exhibition of 301, open to Stuc 
versities, or for the Legal and Medical Prof 
for three years, will be annually adjudged tudents entering 
before Christmas next will be admissible tu contenc 

Each Proprietor has the right of nominating one Pupil ata time 
to the Schoo! at reduced fees. R. HUDSON, Hon. See. 

*y* The Second Master RECEIVES BOARDERS at 24, Boun- 
dary-road. 


> ART CQ Y? 
VHIRD MASTER WANTED for ST. JOHN’s- 
WOOD PROPKIELARY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, — 
Salary, 1001. a year, with contingent advantages. He will be re- 
quir ed to teach English, Arithmetic,and the udiments of Latin 
aud Greek.—Testimonials must be sent, not later than the 19th 
inst., smereeees to the Rev. T. Marxsy, Head Master, at the 
Set 100 it John’s- wood Park. lL ondon. 


ADUCATION in BELGIUM. — The Rev. 

4 GEORGE PRADEZ, French and German Minister of the 
Protestant Church at Liége, RECEIVES into his Establishme nt 
a LIMITED NU MBER of YoU GENTLEMEN.—For Pro- 
spectns and references anply at 28, King-street, Bloomsbury, where 
Mr. Pradéz will himself receive Visits, from 10 to 1 o’clock da nily, 
from the 17th to the 21st inst. 

















Scholar of Queen’s 


dents intended for the Uni- 



























rnest ant Young Ladies are ad- 
by Healthy situation facing the 
Ycabsentton. entirely in French. 
examinations at Paris, 
luded. excepting the Arts 
sor of Binging, Pi ano ) end 


and the Ree A. wns. | 

he “Parents of Pupils, whose 

ny m. Arrangements can be made 

e cf London, as well as to deliver 

them to their Friends there, at the Vacation, if — to the 

.—Address, pre-paid, to Mdlles. Orevrar, sur la Plage, 
pe. 





ssions, and tenable | 


ROE ATION at DIEPPE, 
P Lb tab fia e the Mdlles. CIEUTAT, born | 


| Classes at either of the Colleges. 


BY 


| boy. 


ADATIC > + 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM.— 
The COUNCIL BOY as to appoint a a Gentleman to fill vers 
Offices of WARDEN and CLASSICAL PROFESSOR i 
SEPTEMBER tffxt, Ay enter on his duties in October. 

His Salary Ri be 3502. per annum as Warden, and 40/. per an- 
num as Classical Professor, and 5! per head for every resident 
Soudent abuve the number. of twenty-five. A residence suitable 
for a married man will be provided, with dinner in Hall with the 
Students. He must bein Priest's Orders, and a Graduate of Oxford 
or Cambridge. He must reside constantly during Term time, 
and inthe absence of the Principal and Vice-Principal he will 
perform their duties. He will be Chaplain to the College, and 
per for m usually Divine Service in the Chapel. 

Varden he -will have.to Lecture on Morals and Theology; 
Ay as Professor, in the Greek and Latin Languages 

He will have general authority over the Coulee in all its De- 
partments, over the Tutors and Students, and over the servants 
and domestic arrangements.. The domestic expenditure is under 
the control of a House and Finance —— He must devote 
his whole time to the functions of his 

No Candidate of extreme party v ewe will be deemed eligible. 

Candidates are requested to forward their applications and tes- 
timonials, under cover, to the Dean of the Faculty, on Friday, the 
3ist of August next. 


~CHOOL ASSISTANTS, duly qualified, in in 

search of Encagements either in Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Esta- 
blishments, are invited to Register their Names, beri 
and References, in person, at Messrs. RELFE BKOTHERS, 
School Booksellers and Stationers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


These Registers are opened Half-Yearly, for One Month, from 
the 16th of December and June, No charge is made, the ‘object 
being to provide Messrs. K.’s connexion with Assistants of ability 
and worth. 


DUCATION.—Mr. MARCUS begs to reeom- 


mend his Warehouse to Cujleges. Schools; and others engaged 
ia ‘Tuition. A complete Stock on hand of all School-Books, Maps, 
Atlases, &c. &c. in the English. French, German, and other Lan- 
guages; Greek and Latin Classics, all of the cheapest Editions, 
published either in England or abroad. 2d. in the shilling allowed 
to Teachers, &c. for cash only. A)}l orders above 2U. sent free to any. 
part of England. Catalogues gratis.—O. C. Marcus, 8, Oxford- 
stre et, London. 


O SCHOOL PROPRIETORS. —Any Clergy- 


man who has a select and well-established School, aua is 
desirous of parting with it for Church preterment, will find a very 
favourable SoG ar of doing so, by addressing a note, with full 
particulars, e B.. care of Charles H. May, Esq., Commer- 
cial Chamibe Ind 33. Gracechurch-street, London 


M" SICAL GOVERNESS.—A LADY, (a 

Pupil of Vercellini and Cruvelli,) who bas had great expe- 
rrence in tuition, is desirous of obteining a KE-E NGAG MENT. 
She is competent_to finish her Pupits without the assistance of a 
Master. The highest references—Address H. 8. ., Mr. C, Mitchell’s, 
Red Lion-court. Fleet-street, London. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE, (in Honours 
Second Class, 1854), wishes to meet with an, ENGAGE- 
MENT AS TUTOR toa Gentieman’s Son who is going to study 
abroad, Testimonials given.—Address (stating particulars) to 
PDS .care of Mr. Shrimpton, Bookseller, . Bros ad- -street, Oxford, 


T°,,2 NOBLEMEN, MEMBERS OF PAR. 


T. &c.—The Advertiser is desirous of obtaining a 

SECR at t aay HIE: He has considerable political knowledge, is 

well acquainted with German, and, being a good short-hand writer, 

could materizlly lessen the labour of those engazed in literary 

phe Address RK. F., Baily Brothers, Advertising Agents, 
ormnril. 


RAVELLING or RESIDENT MEDICAL 

ATTEN DANT.—A Gentleman, who has been residing in 

Italy with an English Nobleman during the past winter, wishes 

fora RE-ENGAGEMENT. Heis highly educated, generally as 

wellas professionally, has seen much practice, is familiar with the 

Continent, and speaks French fiuently.—For references, &c. ad- 
dress M. R 6. s . care of Mr. o. H. . May, : 33, Gracechurch-street. 


PARENTS, &c.—Mr. GrorGE Hayes, 66, 
Conduit street, Regent- street. hasa VACANCY fora PU PIL. 

He would be fully instructed in Mechanical as well as Operative 
Dentistry of the highest order, would join the family circle, and 
receive many unusual advantages. If desired, he could attend the 






































ATERNAL CARE.—The Wife of a Pro- 
fessor in one of Oe London, Colleges wishes to Lap 

into her fumily ONE or " 

be educated with her own rohitdren. The circumstance ves would be 

peculiarly favourable to a child in delicate health. Terms, for one 

1001. per annum.—Address B. B., Mr. Van Voorst’s, Pater- 

noster-row, London. 


EN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISH MENT. 
PHYSICIAN—Dr. William Macleod, F.R.C.P.E. 
SURGEON — Mr. Tait. 
Prospectus and Terms to be had of Mr: RK. ©. Taytos, House 
| Steward, Ben Rhydding, Utley, Yorkshire. 








(NOATS OF ARMS.—A Figure of a Knight, 

with Coat of Arms correctly emblazoned, to order, ou the 

pees a 10s. 6d.—Bracket for ditto, with Crest and Motto, 10s.6d. 

was e Ornament for H Halls, Libraries, &c.—A beautiful 

Collection of Casts from Armour, in — imitation of the Origi- 

nal — Carvings ; and th gs at unheard-of 

rice J.MaBLey, 143, Strand. 

*x* See Catalogue of f Engravings. 





Or AMENTS for the Drawing-room, Library, 
— As pSeptrooms cousisting of a new and elegant Assort- 

ases, Figures, Groups, Candles, Obelisks, Inkstands, 

bowutifal Inlaid Tables, heer r-weights, &c., soe gen Alabaster, 

Mar Brouze, Derbyshire > ieee. eee Imported and manufac- 
taged Oy 3 Si JAMES TENNANT (late awe 14, Laer ir 
t arranges Elementary Collections o LL8, 

MIN ERALS and FOSSILS, hese will greatly facilitate the 
interesting study of Mineralogy, Con onchology, and Geology, at 2,’ 5, 

10, 50, to 100 guineas each. 


M®. MAYALL, PHotocrRapuER, be 
nounce that he has’ entirely REMOVED from We 
to 224, Kegent-street, corner of Argyll-place. 


NA AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
4) 224, KEGENT-STREEPT, corner of Argyli-place. 
ee oe of every size and style, uncoloured or highly 


DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREUSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 


COPIES on Plate or Pape ny DAILY. 


“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
: they areas superior to the generality of such pictures as 2 
delicateengraving is to a coarse woodcut.”— Art-Journal, Nov. 1853. 
ore pleasing. and far more accurate than the generality of 

buch pictures.” —Times, July 17, 1854. 


MEXtcan 452 SOUTH AMERICAN 
OMPANY. 
The “the agar Dividend of 7s. 6d. per Share on the Shares of 
this rhe oe ree of Income-tax, pon Bigg be PAID on or after the 
20th JULY, between the hours of 11 
Forms for claiming the Dividend may oe obtained, by the Share- 
ce, 


holders, on application at the 
HYDE CLARKE, Secretaryi 
17, Gracechurch-street, June 13, 1855. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—EXCURSIONISTS,. 
persons having the management of Friendly Societies, &c., 
can now make arr for the y Railway and 
admission of larg rties at reduced rates, Application to be 
made to the Secretary of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, London Bridge Terminus. 
June 29, 1855. By order, G. GROVE. 
REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION to NORTH WALES.—On MONDAY, July 
16th, a TRAIN will leave pe Eeeaeston ae a.M. for Oxford, Ban- 
bury, Leamington, Warwick, Birmingham, West Bromwich, 
WwW Wednesbury. Bilston, W Wolverhampton, ellington, Shrewsbury. 
Liangolien Birkenhead, and Liverpool; returning 
~ Monday, 2ard of f July, from Livespool ( Landing ) ab 930 
™., and intermediate stations as per Handbill, te te be ed at 
ail Ithe Great Western Offices. 

Pares: Oxferd,11¢end 5¢. 6d. ; Banbury, i448. and és. 6d.; leam- 
ington and Warwick, 18s. and 88. : Birmingham. 208. and 93. 6d. ; 
West Bromwich, he pe yee and Bilston, 2is. 6d. a 108; Wol- 

verhampton, 22s. 6d. a apg Wellington, vig tnag an 
Shrewsbury, 278. 6d. =; angolien Road, 298. and 1 ed 
Chester, 338. and 15s. ; in *pirkenheed and Liverpool, 37@. and 
178. Children under 12 years of f (age, half-price.—Tickets are avail- 
able able only for the Trains specified. 


EACON’S PUBLIC NEWS ROOMS, 154, 
LEADEN HALL- “=. five doors from Bishopsgate- 
street. Admittance, ae © Annual Subscription, 150. ; 
Quarterly, 53.; Month MUEL DBACON, Advertise 
ment Agent, late of Wal rook :, established 1822, for the insertion 
of Advertisements in the London, Provincial, and Foreign News- 
7 the London yg ror respectfully informs the it pees 
is REMOVAL from LBRUOK to the shove 4 
Provincial Newspapers A. every County. Scotch and Irish, 
Adelaide, Melbourne. Sydney, and Launceston, New York, Cana- 
dian, Cape, West India, and other Colonial Newspapers, 





to an- 
est Strand. 





























ETERMANN’S ATLAS of PHYSICAL. 


GEOGRAPHY.—Epwarp Stranrorp, of 6, Charing-cross, 
has a few copies of this = uable Atias, in half-morocco, for Sale at 
15s. each (published at 25s. 

Stanford’s Geographical Catalogue of Atlases, 
Maps, and Globes may be had on application, or per post for one 
stamp. 





OTICE TO BOOKBUYERS.—Just pub- 
lished, Nos. 9, 10, and 11 of JOHN RUSSELL —s> 
“OLD BOOK CIRCUL AR,’ containing 3,000 choice, useful, and 
curious Books, in most Classes of Literature, English and Foreign, 
gratis, on application ; orsent by post on iy pr it of a postage label 
to frank them. —J. kK. Smita, 36, Soho-square, on. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Sears -HAND COPIES of each of the 
aieeninn WORKS are now ON SALE at MUDIFES 


ee pee 's Diary, 5a. owe re by Miss Mitford, 6s. 

tee Englishwoman in Russ’ 68.—Oli aaa ‘8 ya Sea, 4s 43.60. 
Heartsease, 5s. 6d. m Gitehrist’ 3 Vite of y- bie 2 

Avillion, Y the Author of * The Head of the Family,’ 5s. 

Magdalen Hepbar’ 78.—Lady Blessington’s a 218% 

De Sauley’ 's Dead 108. 6d.—Bremer’s America, 9. 

Haydon’s i tonn Led on 12s.—Chorley’s German Music, 98. 

Chesney’s Russo-'l'urkish Campaigns, 3s. 6d.—Crewe Rise, 68. 

— rs. Austin’s Moy bem 48. —Christie Johnstone, 48. 


rson’s Armenia, 23. 6d 
aude the Colportenr, 38 6d.— t = Bird, 63.—Grace Lee, 123. 
amimon, 10s. 6d.—Haliburton’s Humen Nature, 106.6@, 
Vivia, 58.— Hide and Seek,7s.—Head’s Ireland, 3s. 
Herbert Lake, 6s.— eg 's Siberia, 78. 6d.— Hooker's Journal, i6:. 
Lady Lee's Widowhood, 7# — Katharine Ashton 
Mrs. Mackenzie's Life in the Mission, 78:— Matthew Paxton, 68 
Ruskin’s Lectures on Architecture, 4s.—Revelations of ~ 5x 
—_ <= December, The on Hussians in in Bulgaria, 43. 
Uakley Mascott, 5s.—Our Camp in Tur! 
Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories, 2 vols. yo a ’s Abyssinia, 12s. 
Memorials of Amelia Upie, 6s.—Home Life in Russia, 68. 
Van de Velde’s Syria, 10s. 6d.—Murchison’s Siluria, 188. 
And many other Works of the and present Season, a» List of 
which may be o! ed on application. 

Caartes Epwarp Mupre,-510, New Oxford-street, London, and 

76, Crose-street, Manchester. ° 
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Ro 83 atthe ‘British Institution, Pail Mall 
close at the end of August, when the Picture will be delivered to 
the Purchaser, 





N@4U6, Juny 14;’55 
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OHN B. GOUGH’S FAREWELL ORA- 

TIONS will be delivered in EXETER HALL on Monday, 

July 16, Thtrsday, July 19, Monday, July 23,and Monday. July 30. 
Doors open each Evening at Seven o'clock. ‘Tickets: as 
seats, 1s.; Body of the Hall, Gd. ;. Royal Galiery. 2s, 6d. ; to be had 
at the Office of th of the League, 337, St Strand; or at the door of the Hall. 


‘MILIES and BOOK SOCIETIES sub- 
scribing to Class I. at CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, Holles- 
street, are entitled to 8 vols. at one time for every Two Guineas 
sul ribed, with additional advantages when the subscription 
amounts to Fi Five Guineas. 
| age for SALE, or ‘or MONEY -RE- 
UIRED UPON PROPER TY, can be carried out or nego- 
tinted & on application to Mr. Pacer. 8, Coleman-street. 


© BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
Others.—In the midst of several Squares—Mr. PAGE is 
directed toSELL the TRADE of a BOOKSELLER and STA- 
TION ER, together with a large Public Library and News Trade, 
The Business has been conducted fur many years with Families 
of distinction, and may be entered apes for about 550L—A pply to 
Mr. Pace. Auctioneer and Valuer, 8 . Coleman-street. 


PERSONS with from £1,000 to £2,000.— 

A CITY PARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, by a long-esta- 

blished House, One or Two PERSONS to take a SHARE in a 

Profitable Business. The connexion is with Merchants and 

Wholesgie | Houses, and is capable of considerable increase.—Apply 
to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. 


EONARD & CO, AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT- Kow, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in on, U.8., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, and wil! return prompt account of Sales. 

LEONARD & CU., Boston, U.S. _ 


R. BROWN & J. MACINDOE, Auctioneers 
e of FINE ART, LITERARY and other Property, 
76, QU EEN-STREET, GLASGOW 
Consignments of Pictures, Articles of Virti, Books, Decorative 
Furniture, &c. will have the advantage of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion 
eason commences 1at Oetoher. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
& CO., AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL CUMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED STATES, respectfully 
solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, Engravings, Paintings, and 
Objectaaf Art and Virti generally. They pay especial attention 
to she sale of such Consignments, and insure for their English 
friends good prices, liberal advances (when desired), and prompt 
returns, in all cases. References—the Right Hon. R. B. Cam 
bell, United States Consul, London ; Hon. Jefferson Davis, Secre- 
tary-at-War; Hon. James. Campbell. Postmaster-General; Hon. 
— bert M'Cilelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. John M. 
head, Comptroller United States Treasury ; ; Washington, 
Be. United States. 





























_J.A, BRODHEAD & CO., Boston, United States. 


Sales by Auction. 
Library of thelate Rev. RICHARD JONES. 
N ESSRS.' S. LEIGH. SOTHEBY & J OHN 
WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
astvesive of the FINE ARTs, 
ber Ble ‘by AUCTION, at their aoe, 3. WELLINGTON- 
TREET, STRAND, on MONDAY. July 16, at 1 precisely, 
THE MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 


OF THE LATE REV. RICHARD JONES, 
Professor: of. History and Political Economy = the East India 
ollege, Haileybury, near Hert 
May be viewed two days previous to the Bate, ‘and Catal 





The Celebrated Picture of ADAM and. EVE. 
M* ESSRS. FOSTER & SON have received 


wert b cosy IC AUCTION, at the Gal- 
roan No. 54, Pail M SATURD ¥, July =, at 1 for 2o'clock 

recisely ‘unless previously y-alspose of” eH Pri avete Bargain), the 
belebrated Ori: Pict by JOSEP LERLUS, first 
Professor of Historical Paintin in the ica of Antwerp, en- 
titled, ADAM AND EVE-—the Fall of Man, which has been 
pubiiciy¢ exhibited during the season, and elicited high encomiums 
from the Press and the public. The circumstances under which 
this great work has come to this country are too well known to be 
detailed here; suftice it to say, that it is universally recognized as 
the master- piece of an artist whose a is now European, 
and whose works are thought not unworthy of a Place in the col- 
lection of es Queen of Enginnd, his wi anand of ‘The First-born,’ 
purchased by Her Majesty in Belgiu: um. be! ng in process of engrav- 
ing for the Royal a of Art, eal ng in connexion with 
the Art-Journal. e Picture of Adam and Eve is a work on 
which the fame of the artist may safely rest. He expended years 
of labour and exerted all his powers to produce a picture of sur- 
passing interest, at once worthy of his reputation in his native 
couutry, and calculated to maintain the celebrity of the Belgian 
schvol throughout Europe. 

Yhe Picture will be on View, gratis, on the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 
20th of July, when descriptive particulars may be obtained from 
the Auctioneers, by whom also private offers will be received up to 
the day of sale. Size of the Picture, 9 ft. by 10ft.—54 Pall Mail. 


The Law Library and Office Furniture of the late JOHN 
VENN PRIOR, Esq. 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his New Booms, the corner of tw Bor and Chancery- 
lane, on TUESD. ye ee re at half- 7 12, by order of the 
Executrix of oo vate ister-at-Law, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, the VAL ABLE. iw ‘Tip RARY ; comprising 
Chitty’ 's Equity Index, by Macaulay, 4 vols.—Bythewood a and Jar- 

man’s Conveyancing, with Sweet’s yyy 11 vols —Jarman on 
Wills. 2 vola—The Jurist, 1850 to 1855, 12 vola—numerous other 
Text-Books—and a Series of the Reports in the Courts of Chan- 
cery, House of Lords, Exchequer, Common Pleas, and Queen’s 
Bench, complete to the Present Time. These Reports, as well as 
many of the Text-Books, have been carefully noted up by the late 
Mr. Prior. The whole in excellent condition. The (/ffice Furniture 
comprises Library Tables, Mahogany. Chairs, Office Desks, an 
other useful items. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Library of a Clerayman. Three Days’ Sale. 

prin & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

‘y Property, will SELL oy AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, rail. Piccadilly, a SATURDAY, zal 14, and two follow- 
ing days, the LIBRARY of a CLERGYMA + comprising a good 
selection of General Literature, English and Foreign, the Works 
of Standard Theologians, Historians, Poets, and \ramatists; 
ae of Prints, Works on Horticulture, &c. All in good con: 

ition 








Catalogues will be sent on application. 
Curious Books and Tracts. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by Tog at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly,on WEDN — is, Tree ae 

day, an interesting COLLE OTION ot t boo CTS 
chiefly Historical and Theological, many of which ? otk nem 
to ney the East and West indies, &c.; some curious and gare 


Voy and Travels, i of C 
poriins rr ; the Collections of ‘Hakluyt, and those of ‘Modern 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Autograph Letters. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


Se ied will SELL by’ AUCTION, at their Great 
ceadilly, on err ¥, July 20, a ‘small but select 

COuLOTION of AUTUGKAPH LETTERS of Royal: Persone 
es, Commanders, rey tbr, Johnson, Cow H. K. White, 
‘Addison, Steele, Pope, Dean Swift, Philip Malancthon, &e.) 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 











had ; if in the country on receipt of one stamp. 





Valuable Collection of Coins consigned from Greece. 
E . 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITEKARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
illustrative of the FINE ARTS, 
will SELL by AUCTIO N, at their cou 3, WELLINGTON- 
STREET, STRAND, on WEDNESDAY. July 18, at 1 precisely, 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF COINS, 


CONSIGNED FROM GREECE, 

Comprising some extremely rare and five Specimens of Greek 
Silver and Copper; fine Roman Gold; Coins of the Crusaders ; 
Examples of the Early British Series ; Koman Denarii and Me- 
dallions ; and some interesting Ancient and Medieval Orna- 
ments, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had ; ifin the 
country on receiptof one stamp. 


The important Library of CHARLES MEIGH, Esq. 
ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 
ere - of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
illustrative of the FINE AR 
= SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, WELLINGTON- 
STREET, STRAND, on THURSDAY, July 19, and six fol- 
Gein days (Sunday excepted), at 1 o'clock precisely, 


THE-VALUABLE LIBRARY 


OF CHARLES MEIGH, ESQ. 

Removed from GROVE HUUS&, SHELTON; 
Comprising English Historical, and Topographical Works — 
Richly illustrated Books, including various Editions uf the Scrip- 

aren, with many.thousand Engravings after the Old and Modern 
Masters: most of the best Pictorial Publications—Curious His- 
torical Tracts, illustrative of the Reigns of Charles 1. & IL., the 
Pretender, &c. ; together with the most esteemed Works in Eng- 
lish rage eee in general, adapted for the Library of a Gentleman 
of taste—The in choice , by Lewis, Clarke, Bed- 
ford, Naya and others. 
May be viewed two days prior, and hastens had; if in the 
countryon receipt of two stamns. 











ESSBRS. . FOSTER & ‘SON ,are. directed. by 
the Representative of Admiral sir PLIAH HAKVEY 7 
SELL by ‘AUCTION, at the Goltery 50, Pall out. on SATUR- 
DAY, ryt July, at 3 o'clock. THE HOLY FAMILY. an im- 
graceful Picture, by MURILLO. now exhibiting as 
The Exhibition wiil 


XUM 





Valuable Library, Oriental Books, §c. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by. AUCTION, at their Great 

19L, Pi ecadilly, on TUESDAY, July 24, and two following 

oa a COLLECTION of BOOKS, from the- Library of a Noble- 
man, deceased ; and another Collection from a very Distingnished 
Library: together comprising best Editions of the Works of Eng- 
lish and Foreign Apthors—many choice Books of Prints—Kare 
and Curious Books—Specimens of Early Typography ard privately 
printed Productions—Books relating to America, ttcheraft, 
Dialects, Drolleries, and Facetize—Oriental Books, consisting of 
Dictionaries, Grammars, and Books in general .Literature—Orien- 
tal and other Law Books ; and Miscellaneous Works in Theology, 
a istory, Voyages and Travels, Biography, &c. Ali in tine con- 

tion. 
Catalegaes will be sent on application. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, ‘hie cxemt, 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. THE LATE ARCHDEACON HARE. 
1l. THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 
IIL THE POPE'S INTERFERENCE IN SARDINIA. 
IV. THE ROMANS AT COLCHESTER, 
V. FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 
VI. MEMOIRS OF REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
VIL. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
VIII. THE SUPPLY OF PAPER. 
IX. THE OBJECTS OF THE WAR. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, price 6s. No. IIT. of The 


DIN: Sunes NEW- PHILOSOPHICAL 
OURNAL, New Series. 

Contents: 1, Dr. i ohn Davy on the Lake District of Westmore- 
land—2. M. Marlot on the Post-Tertiary and Quaternary Forma- 
tions of Switzerland—3. W. 8. Symonds on Downward Movements 
Fast of the —s Range—4. Thomas Stevenson on the Direc- 
tion of the Wind—5. A. Murray on the Natural History of Electric 
” na r Harkness on Sub-Forsil Diatomacew—7. Dr, 
aa "the Dyeiug Properties of J.ichens—s. James 
bee Dykes between the Bays of Brodick and Lam- 

Dr. | Daubeny on the Influence of Vegetable 
a the P of 9 Diseases—10. Sir We 
Jar ae ‘8 Contributions to Ornithology— 11 - M. Rankine on 
the Science of Energetics—12. T. H. Rowney on the Chemical Com- 
position of Mineral Charcoal— Reviews— 
and Scientific lutelligence. 
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Edinburgh: A. & C. Black... London: Longman & Co, . 


This day, 8v0. 58, the Second Number of the 
UARTERLY JOURNAL: of PURE and 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS, containing Contributions by 

~ CAYLEY, M.A. F.RS. Rev. R. HOLDITCH. 

H. CURTIS, A, Sir F. POLLOCK, F.RS 
Pier tl F.R J StL VESTER, F-KS. 
N. M. FERRERS, MA &e. ‘ 

London : Joho w. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
On the 30ch of June was published, 
The FIRST NUMBER of 
HE NATIONAL REVIEW: 
A NEW QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
Of GENERAL LITERATURE, POLITICS, and SOCIAL and 
RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 
Price FIVE SHILLINGS, 
(or One Guinea per Annam, free by post.) 
Contents. 
1. THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM. 
2. WILLIAM COWPER. 
3. THE PLANETS, 
4. EWALD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
5. NOVELS AND POEMS BY THE KEV. C. KINGSLEY. 
6. ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, AND ANGLICANISM. 
7. GOETHE AND WERTHER. 
8 INTERNATIONAL DUTIES AND THE PRESENT 
CRISIS. 
9. SUMMARY OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
10. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 
____ London : Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster- TOW. 
aig LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. VIII. price 6s. for JULY, contains :— 
I. Influence of the Reformation upon English Literature. 
II. Robert Newton. 
III, Animal Organization. 
1V. The Principle of Religious Enpeloemen. 
V. The Science and Poetry of 
VI. Chemical Researches in acne Life. 
VIL. The Protestants ot France. 
VILL. The West-India Question. 
1X. Liberia. 
Brief Literary Notices. 
London: Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


Rorvat AGRICULZURAL SOCIETY OF 

ENGLAND, 

NOW READY. 

JournaL: Vol. 16, Part 1, No, 35. 
Contents, 
1. Lamenessin Sheepand Lambs. 

2 Hereditary Diseases of Sheep and Pi 
“ FatteningQualities of differet Breed 
4. Experimevts with Turnip Manures 
5. Artificial Manures for Swedes .... 
6. Autumn Cleaning of Stubbles .. 











....- Isaac SEAMAN. 







Dr. VoeLcKER. 
E. E. Acats. 





7. Advantages of the Anervid Barometer N. Wuit.ey. 
8. — — of ones J. TRIMMER. 
9. Continental Farming ........... -P, Love. 


10, Feeding. Cattle on Terni em 
11. Fertility and Barrenness i in Soils. 
42. Experiments in the Growth of Wheat ... wes. 

W vol of various Breeds of British Sheep ER Prof. Wixsox. 
14. Atmospheric Source of Nitrogen in Plants....Prof. Way. 


John Murray, 50, Albemarle-street. 
OWL, NEW TO BRITAIN, 
HE NATURALIST for Avcust will contain 


a Copper plate Engraving of the American Mottled Owl, 
STRIX ASLO, shot near Leeds. Royal 8vo. price 6d. Monthly. 
London: Groombridge, . Paternoster- Tow. 


-A. TEMPLETOX. 
.J, CoLeman. 





~ 
he 








RIMINAL LUNACY.—Just published, in 
JULY Number of the PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


price 3s. 6d. 
THE TRIAL OF BURANELLI, 
from the Short-hand Writer’s Notes, with the Depositions of the 
Ww on Documentary Evidence, and Medico-Legal Remarks on 
the case by Forbes Sijustow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon., Editor of * The 
Psychological Journ, 
London Churchill, New Burlington-street. 
gi be published, on August Ist, 1855, to be continued Monthly: 
Part I. royal 8vo. price 1%. containing Maps and I)}lustrations, 
HE MAGAZINE of NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY: a Popular History of Science. 


y £..J. LOWB, Esq. F.R.A.S. &e. 
London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 








LOWE’S FOREIGN FERNS. 
Now a in Monthly Parts, royal - price 18., each 
ntaining Four Coloured Plate: 


A N. ATURAL HISTORY of FERNS, British 
and Exotic. By E. J. LOWE, Esq. F.R.A.S. F.G.8. &c. 
eit London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster- Tow. 








Just published, price 78. 6d. 


ABLES NOUVELLES. Parle CHEvatmr 
DE CHATELAIN, Author of * Letter to Lord Brougham 
on & Question of Trasteeships in England.’ 
London: Whittaker & Co. 13, Ave Maria-lane. 


ASEGUE’S FRENCH PROSE recommended 
by the Rev. I’. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 5th edition. Price 3s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


ILL BE WELCOMED BY EVERY 
FAMILY.—The ‘ CHILD'S EDUCATOR? condueted by 
John :Cassell.—On. the Ist of — oe . published, ory 
Part I. of the above-named wor art will contain 48 
closely printed Pores. crown 4to, The nie will be angy re ren- 
dered,and adapted to the capacities of young persons. e sub- 
jects will be varied :—Natural History, commencing with Mam- 
malia ; Geography, with maps and illustrations, the lessons written 
by Mrs. H. B. Stowe for the use of her children ; Outlines of Bo- 
tany. by Dr. fe ffern, with beantiful ae ings; th ~y omnes of 
Nature, as revealed. by the M 
Astronomy, with diagrams: Easy L poss ater French, and Ene lish: 
Conversations between Dr. W rer vi and his Children upon a) most 
every subject. The work will be complete in 12 Monthly Parts. 
A Post-cffice order for 68., made paya ae to the Editor, La Belle 
Sauvage-) ard, Ludgate-hill, will secure the, delivery of the wnee 
work free by post.—London: published for John Cassel] by W. 











Kent & Co..Paternoster-row. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. 


I. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
LAND of the HOUSE of HANOVER, 
Author of ‘Habits and Men,’ ‘Table Traits.’ 
Illustrations, 21s. 


OF ENG- 
By Dr. DORAN, 
2 vols. with 


‘rom the Athenzum.—Dr. Doran's books on dining and dressing 
have already made the world aware that a writer was among us 
with a wallet of anecdote and illustration as inexhaustible as the 
purse of Fortunatus. bese Lives of four Queens indicate afresh 
the wealth and variety of his collections, aud the electric readi- 
ness with which they are put to use. This is one of the most 
—— and conscientiously-executed books of the literary year 

” 





pin the Press.— Dr. Doran has diligently consulted the Me- 
moirs of the period, aud has woven their details into a very ani- 
mated narrative.’ 


Il, 


ASPEN COURT: a Tale of Our Own 
Time. BySHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of* Miss Violet and 
Her Offers.’ 3 vols. 

From the Athenwum.—“ In * Aspen Court’ we have the materials 
of two or three stirring novels: we have enough and to spare of 
story, incident, character, observation. Mr. Brooks has written 
no book to compare with this in matter,—so full of thought, 
humour, and observation. It is as yet his master-work.” 


Ill. 


A CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA; 
including an ACCOUNT of the BATTLES of ALMA, BALA- 
KLAVA,and INKERMANN, By LIEUT. PEARD. Small 
8yo. 63. 


From the Atheneum.—*‘ A graphic narrative preserving the glitter 
and animation of the great scenes enacted before Sebastopol.” 


Iv. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY, from 
the first French Revolution to the Year 1850. By RICHARD 
HEBER WRIGHTSON. Post Svo, 10s, 6d. 


From the Daily News.—“* This history is as valuable as it was 
necessary. If any one wishes to know what Italy is now, he will 
tind the information in these pages.” 


Vv. 


RECOLLECTIONS of LITERARY 
CHARACTERS and CELEBRATED PLACES. By MRS. 
A. T. THOMSON, Author of ‘Memoirs of the Court of 
Pissay 3 VILL.’ 2 vols. 15s. 


‘rom the Spectator.—‘** An attractive book. The personal remi- 
ne of contemporaries have, of course, more immediate in- 
terest. Few books will be found more agreeable.” 


VI. 


HABITS and MEN; with Remnants 
of RECORDS on the MAKERS of BOTH, By DR. DORAN, 
Author of‘ Table Traits.’ Third Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


From the North British Review.—* Full of pleasant facts and 
racy anecdotes charmingly told.” 


VII. 


ANDINAVIAN ADVENTURES 
DURING a RESIDENCE of upwards of TWENTY YEARS. 

By L. LLOYD, Author of * Field Sports of the North.’ 
Second Edition, 2 vols. royal 8yo. with upwards of One Hun- 
dred Illustrations, 42s. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine.- —* Mr. 
Cumming of the Norwegian wilds. 





SC 


Lloyd is the Gordon 


VIII. 


SHOOTING SCENES in the HIMA- 
LAYAS, CHINESE TARTARY, LADAC, THIBET, &c. 
By MAJOR-GENERAL MARKHAM. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 21s. 
From the Examiner.— For all the great game of the » Himalayas 
the author has an eye; and what he has seen and done amon; 
them he here relates in a book splendidly got up, and illustrated 
with the greatest liberality.” 





London: RicHARD BENTLEY, 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





THE OLD COURT SUBURB; 


or, MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, Regal, Critical, 
and Anecdotical By LEIGH HUNT. 2 vols. 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAW’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of 
GEORGE IIL, from Original Family Documents. 
VOLUMES III. and 1V., completing the Work. In 8vo. 
with Portraits. 
“ The present collection is more valuable than the last. There 
is a portion of the contents of these volumes which possesses 
nearly as high a claim upon our instant and careful consideration 
asthe Minutes of the Sebastopol Committee.”— Times. 


MY TRAVELS; or, an Unsenti- 


MENTAL JOURNEY through FRANCE, SWITZER- 
LAND, and ITALY. By CAPT. CHAMIER, Author 
of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MONARCHS of the MAIN; 


Or, ADVENTURES of the BUCCANEERS. By 
GEORGE W. THORNBURY, Esq. 3 vols. 


THE WABASH; or, Adven- 


TURES of an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY 
in the INTERIOR of AMERICA. By J. R. BESTE, 
Esq. 2 vols. 
* Mr. Beste’s book is pooper § In literary merit it is above 
the majority of books of travel. It deserves consultation frum all 
who may wish to receive a candid, sensible,and fair account of 
the author's experience.”— Athen: \ 
“The experiences of a gentleman travelling with his family to 
the Backwoods open up views of American life from many a new 
aspect, and they have a distinct interest as narrative. ‘hey con- 
stitute the book of travels a domestic story. In this respect the 
volumes stand, indeed, almost alone.”—Ezaminer. 


THE LIFE of MARGUERITE 


D’'ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of FrancisI. 
from numerous Original Sources. By MISS FREER. 
2 vols. with fine Portraits by Heath, 21s. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORKS. 
1. NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. 2v. 


“These new volumes are full of fun and fancy,”—Atheneum, 

2. WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES, 
8. THE ENGLISH in AMERICA. 2v. 

4, THE AMERICANS at HOME. 3v. 

5. TRAITS of AMERICAN HUMOODR. 3 v. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss 


PARDOE. 3 vols. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ We place this tale in the highest rank of Brg 4 instructive as 
well as absorbingly interesting fictions.”—John Bull. 

“* The Jealous Wife’ is a tale of great Bissscsid is delineations of 
the most terrible of human passions in the heart of a wife, and 
its effects on the husband are exquisitely truthful. Asan author 
of aap nari Miss Pardoe has never done anything better than this 
work. — 

“We condi ally. recommend an sernent perusal of this clever, 
powerful, and sensible work.”— Brita: 

“These volumes cannot fail to be attractive. The author's 
powers are well displayed in many Ga permaeaata which arrest 
the attention aud awaken interest.”— 

**A tale of great power. One of the goa excellent novels the 
season has produced.”—Sunday Times. 

“The Jealous Wife’ is one of the very best specimens of Miss 
Pardoe’s talen lessenger. 

“ This is a good ‘novel. ard characters are life-like, and the dia- 

logue spirited.”—Standard. 


DISPLAY. By Mrs. MABERLY. 


3 vols. 


THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGH- 
BOURS. By MRS. GASCOIGNE, Author of ‘ Temp- 
tation; or,a Wife’s Perils,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“Of this new novel, by the Author of *‘ Temptation,’ we may 
say, it is one of the best of its clasa, The sketches of character and 
pictures of social life are distinctly drawn.”—Lilerary 


EUSTACE CONYERS. 
“* Eustace Conyers’ is a capital naval story with stirring adven- 


JAMES HANNAY, Esq. 3 vols. 
tures and well-drawn characters. It is much the best book Mr. 
Haunay has yet written.”—Literary Gazette. 


PHILIP COURTENAY. By 


NEW WORKS. 


i 


" 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCVII., July, 1855. 8vo. price 68, 
ConTENTS. 
I. THE GENIUS OF DRYDEN. 
Il. INDIAN SUBSTITUTES FOR RUSSIAN PRODUCE. 
IIL. VILLEMAIN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE. 
IV. THE TAURIC CHERSONESE. 
V. THE LAND OF SILENCE. 
VI. STATESMEN OF INDIA. 
VIL THE MAYNOOTH COMMISSION. 
VIII. MODERN FORTIFICATION, 
IX. THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: HIS LIFE, CHARAC- 
TER, AND WRITINGS. 
X. THESEBASTOPOL COMMITTEE ANDTHE VIENNA 
CONFERENCES. 


2. 
The Second Edition of the Rev. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S LIFE, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 288, is now ready. 


3. 
The Rey. T. MILNER’S Work on 


theCRIM mY Ancient and Modern History, &c.: With 3 Maps. 


Post 8yvo. 10s. ‘ 

Lieut. R. F. BURTON’S PIL- 
GRIMAGE to MEDINA and MECCA. Vols. I. and II. 
MEDINA; with Map and Plates, Vols. I. and 11. 8vo. 288. 


The Rev. Prof, BADEN POWELL 


On the Spirit of the INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY, the UNITY 
of WORLDS, and the PHILOSOPHY of CREATION. ay ae 


The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE’S 


ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL and SOCIAL, reprinted, with 
Additions, from the Edinburgh Review. 8vo. 128. 


7 
The Traveller’s Library. 


FORESTER’S NORWAY in 1848 


and 1349: Containing Rambles among the Central and Western 
Fjelds and I jords. 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth ; or 2 Parts, 1s. each. 
{On the 31st inst. 


8. 
CLEVE HALL. By the Author 


of Amy Herbert,‘ The Experience of Life,’&c. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 128, 


WITHIN and WITHOUT: A 


Dramatic Poem. By GEORGE MAC DONALD. oe a 
8. 


‘The BRIAR of THREAVE 


the LILY of BARHOLM: A poe Romance. By 
HENRY INGLIS. Square crown 8vo. 


A Selection from the Lesser POEMS 


of W. H. LEATHAM, Author of A Traveller’s Thoughis, &c. 
16mo. 38, 6d. 


12. 
SONNETS. By Fettuam Burau- 


LEY. Square 18mo. 4s. 


SELFISHNESS: or, Seed-Time 


and Harvest. By Mrs. J. TOOGOOD. Feap. 8vo. 3a 6d. 


14. 
IMPLE SKETCHES from 


m....- HISTORY, for Young Persons. By Mrs. J. TOO- 
GOUD. New Edition. 1smo. 18, 6d. 


15. 
COMPENDIUM of CHRONO- 
LOGY from the CREATION to 1854. By F. H. JAQUEMET. 
Edited by the Kev. J. ALCORN, M.A. Post 8vo. 78, 6d. 


Dr. M. KALISCH’S COMMEN- 


TARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. First Portion, Exodus, in 
Hebrew and English. Svo. 158.; or with the Commentary 
abridged, 128, 


17. 
Professor OWEN’S LECTURES 


on the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of 
the INVERTEBRATA. Second Edition, enlarged; Woodcuts. 


8vo. 218. 
18. 
The Rev. Pits MOSELEY’S 


MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and yrs 
CHITECTURE. Second Edition, enlarged ; Woodcuts. 8vo. 248. 


CHEVREUL On the saa of 


HARMONY and CONTRAST of ot age de gh and their APPLI- 
CATIONS. Translated by C. MARTEL. ‘ition. one Ryo. 











Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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REVIEWS 


The City of the Crescent; with Pictures of 
Harem Life, or, the Turks in 1854. By 
Gordon O. L. Gordon Trenery, Esq. 2 vols. 
Skeet. 

Mr. Trenery prefaces his present work by 

stating, that nothing can be so ungrateful, 

inexcusable, vulgar and impertinent as for a 

traveller to describe the homes, persons and 

conversations of those who have been hospitable 
to him. Having recorded the sentiment, he 
proceeds to take you into the innermost rooms 
of his Osmanli friends—to give you their names 
and report their small talk—to say as much about 
their foibles as their virtues—to smuggle you into 
the harem, to show you the ladies in full dress 

—and then, after much. virtuous indignation 

flung at warmly-coloured French prints upon 

Eastern ladies, he exhibits the latter, in and 

out of their baths, with as little scruple as King 

Candaules had when he allowed Gyges to peep 

at the Lydian queen, unzoned and ready for 

the couch. 

Mr. Trenery’s apology, or justification, for 
thus permitting his acts to stand in antagonism 
with his sentiment is, that if he shows up his 
kind Istambouli friends, it is in order to please 
the public. This is substantially his plea; and 
we hope it may gratify the infidels who wel- 
comed him to their hottest coffee, and the 
Hainoums who showered on him their warmest 
smiles, 

The unbelievers may find consolation in the 
circumstance, that the author is as refined to- 
wards Christians as towards themselves. He 
travelled in company with some friends. Of 
one of these he says, that “his movements 
wanted ease, and consequently grace. His 
manner was what his inferiors called over- 
bearing and his equals tiresome. He was 
entirely without a touch of that keen suscep- 
tibility which constitutes the poetical and the 
aig A singular phrase, by which the 
author doubtless means something. He pro- 
ceeds to limn his brother-in-law, if we rightly 
comprehend a somewhat obscure allusion, by 
saying that, “if he had a passion in life at all, 
it was for himself—his person, his own comfort, 
his adornments, his everything that was his— 
and for plenty of money.” Further, “he liked 
eating and drinking”; and his wife ‘truthfully 
declared”’ that she ‘had been so unfortunately 
silly as to marry him.” The pleasant gentle- 
man who thus writes is prepared for some 
surprise on the part of the public at these judi- 
cious revelations. But he calms the wondering 


sentiment by exclaiming : “Start not; it will not |, 


matter if he sees it. 
rated.” 

But here again Mr. Trenery, like his Osmanli 
victims, may take consolation. Such friendly 
conduct as that observed above is the one en- 
joined by the great teacher of fine gentle- 
men — Lord Chesterfield. Every man, said 
he to his son, has a weakness;—find it out; 
work him by it; and, when you cease to be 
friends, blow him up with it! This is the sub- 
stance of a sentiment which the over-rated wit 
has put in finer phrases; but we are sorry to 
see that, with other “‘modes”’ of Chesterfield’s 
days, it has not gone quite out of fashion. 

Before proceeding to Mr. Trenery’s book, 
let us do full justice to the author. If he 
photographs his Turkish hosts and daguer- 
reotypes his friends, he is not afraid to roughly 
sketch his own portrait. On occasion of ac- 
companying, in the dress of a Turk, an Osmanli 
friend to the house of a dealer in female slaves, 
he says, at the close of a very fervid description 


They have lately sepa- 





of the scene: “I took care to enact the thorough 
Turk, even to exaltation:—so I kept constantly 
raising my hands, in supreme wonder; and at 
each elevation, ejaculating a fervent, deep- 
drawn ‘Mashal’lah!— God be praised!’ It 
makes me laugh when I think what a fool I 
must have looked.” 

Having said thus much for the author, we will 
now turn to his book. We cannot help suspect- 
ing that many of the stories, which bear a 
“‘ magazine” or feuilleton character about them, 
are apocryphal; but enough remains, connected 
with the author’s personal experience, to be of 
interest and value as testimonies of Turkish 
manners and merits. The majority of travellers 
who repair to Constantinople live there without 
introductions to native families, and see nothing 
of Eastern life but what they find of it in the 
streets. They are like urchins who gaze at the 
Twelfth-Night gloriesin a confectioner’s window, 
and cannot even guess at the flavour. Mr. Tre- 
nery, on the other hand, speaks with some autho- 
rity, for he appears to have been domiciled with 
the Turks, and to have made no indifferent use 
of his eyes as to what was passing before them. 
The result is a book in which there are both 
amusement and information. But the volumes 
would have been all the more agreeable had the 
author been less ostentatious of his piety, less 
conscious of his Joseph-like morals, less perti- 
nacious in intimating his especial purity, less 
“‘ puffy’ about the womankind of his own family, 
and less conceited touching his own doings. 
The highest sentiment often marks the meanest 
mind, and the wife who is for ever praising her 
husband is probably the best beaten wife in the 
parish. We say this in a friendly spirit. The 
author—despite a world of sentimental nonsense, 
—has produced a book of agreeable summer 
reading. If he can only, be persuaded to throw 
over his self-complacency he may, at a future 
time, produce a work of sterling value as well 
as of interest. 

The Osmanlis, as here depicted, are a guile- 
less and amicable people. Mr. Bright and 
Lieut. Royer, with all their Muscovite sym- 
pathies, might really admire them :—we are 
sure that the ladies will, when we tell them that 
no Turkish husband returns at night to the home 
which he left in the morning without bringing 
with him a present for his wife. ‘The present 
may be small,—a basket of fruits, a paper of 
figs, a box of scent, or even a cucumber, but he 
always brings something; and to fail in this 
implies that he is offended with his home, or if 
he be a married man, that he is about to put 
away his wife.” As observers of prayer, too, 
they are a model anda reproach to Christendom. 
Do not let us judge them by screaming out 
“formalist,” just as Archbishop Cornwallis’s 
wife thought to put down Lady Huntingdon by 
stigmatizing her as ‘‘ Methodist!” : 

Let us enter the Turkish mansion.— 

“The harem is the name given to the women’s 
apartments; the salem-liek to those of the men. 
Till she is about nine years of age, the girl may 
spend her time in the harem, or the salem-liek, 
exactly as she wills; but that early stage of life once 
attained, she has such liberty no longer. She is 
ordered into the harem; and henceforth, in the 
house of an Osmanli of the old school, she appears 
in thesalem-liek no more. But this part of Osmanli 
rule now exhibits almost as many shades of difference, 
as the scale of a thermometer; and by it you may 
measure very precisely his defection from the Faith- 
ful, and his sympathy with the ways of the Giaour. 
One Osmanli allows his wives to come to meals with 
him, in the salem-liek ; or he, and his children also, 
go to the harem, and take them there. Another 
Osmanli permits them to live in the salem-liek, or 
harem, indiscriminately :—only they must remem- 
ber to make their hastiest flight on the announce- 
ment of that spectre—a man. But other Osmanlis 





are learning to sneer at all this nonsense ; and suffer 
their wives, or their daughters—aftér the fashion of 
those worthy Turks, of whom I have written—to 
appear in the salem-liek, and talk to any of mankind 
who may come there, whenever they will; only 
requiring that they shall never enter our presence, 
without having their yashmaks strictly arranged, and 
being careful to see that some other person—a slave, 
at least—is in the room. It is wickedly wrong of 
those travellers who say that, a Turkish woman's 
ideas of delicacy are solely contained behind her 
yashmak, No such thing. The yashmak has no 
reference to feminine delicacy whatever. It is put 
on solely as a kindness to the other sex. The lady 
fears that her loveliness might prove a temptation 
that should induce the passer-by to give to her his 
affections. She could not listen to his addresses ; 
and by her yashmak she endeavours to guard him 
against the possibility of forfeiting his peace.” 

What a fluttering there would be in Belgravia 
if Hyde Park were as insecure for equestrian 
young ladies, attended by their grooms, as the 
road to Ismid.— 

“ An Osmanili servant walking by the side of a lady 
on the hack of a mule, passed us. She was young, 
and very lovely ; and we clearly saw that wherever 
he was taking her to, she was going against her will. 
His yataghan too, was drawn. ‘Mashal’lah! she 
will fetch a good price,’ said Najib, our dragoman, 
turning to look after them. * What do you mean, 
Najib?’ I asked. ‘That he is going to sell the 
Hanoum. Then you think he has purchased her 
for sale as a slave ?’—‘ Either purchased or stole 
her!’ was the terse reply. ‘ Najib, follow me,’ said 
I, wheeling my horse. ‘ We will have an account of 
her from him.’ A few leaps of the animal brought 
me to the side of the lady. The man poised his 
yataghan to make a pass, but the chamber of a 
revolver discharged above his head taught him the 
best part of valour — discretion. ‘Oreis ahasti 
Hanoum ? What is the meaning of this, lady ?? She 
tried to speak once-—_twice—thrice—but could: net. 
A flood of tears saved her from choking. Najib had 
now come up. ‘ W’all’lah! how came you by this 
woman, son of a kamal!*—‘He is our servant,’ 
sobbed the lady. ‘Speak !—speak I say, son or 
Sheitan and brother of a lie! how came you by this 
woman ?’ cried Najib passionately. ‘ Mashallah! it 
I said she was my own daughter, or that I won her 
at a game of damah, you would believe neither. 
Ne bilirim—what can I say? I bought her.’— 
‘ Believe not the son of Eblis!’ said the Hanoum. 
‘ He was sent to guard me; but as soon as we were 
away from the house, he said he had a husband for 
me in Stamboul, and would cut my neck in two if I 
made any noise!’ Whereupon the worthy attendant 
was secured, and as soon thereafter as convenient, 
handed over to the Mautessib or Commissary of 
police. Nuzlu Hanoum was faint through terror ; 
and we took her home with us. Here, under the 
influence of restoratives and kindness, she soon 
revived. In the afternoon she returned to her 
father’s house, under the guardianship of our faith- 
ful Najib.” 

The sequel of this story is striking. On the 
following day the father of the rescued young 
lady came, with the latter and her sister, to 
pour out his ocean of gratitude for the preser- 
vation of his child, and ending his expression 
of heartfelt thankfulness with these paternal 
remarks :— 

“ Would you like one of my treasures—one of my 
precious houris? See how beautiful they are, Mon- 
aeigneur. Not even the favourite wife of the Padi- 
shah—to his name be praise !—can compare with 
them. My Nuzlu’s face is lovelier than the houri 
of the Prophet; her hands are fairer than lilies, her 
teeth are whiter than pearls, her cheeks are sweeter 
than the morning, her lips are softer than the down 
upon a rose-leaf, and her eyes are bluer than the 
noon-day sky. She is yours, tchelibis, if you will!” 

And now, Gyges, look at what Mr. Frederick 
Yates would have called ‘ beautiful woman 
bathing.” — 

“Here there is nothing of the indelicacy that 
some have supposed; and I have good cause for 
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saying so, as I have it from a lady who was daily 
bathed in the Osmanli fashion. Her attire is first 
removed. An attendant takes a glove—every day it 
is « new glove—of undressed silk. With the dis- 
engaged hand, she pours over her mistress bason after 
bason of warm water. Then, by means of a gentle 
friction with the glove, she slowly removes the salts 
and impurities which are deposited on the skin, * * 
This finished, the attendant covers the lady from 
head to foot, by means of a mop of downy silk, with 
a lather made of a particularly emollient soap, pecu- 
liar, I believe, to Turkey. Upon this soap depends 
much of that peach-like softness, and snowy white- 
ness, of the skin for which Eastern women always 
are so remarkable. It has the reputation of remov- 
ing stains, spots, and freckles that are not deeply 
marked into the cuticle. This part of the matter 
having been carefully performed, the lady is again 
deluged in water, heated to 110° or 120°, and poured 
over her person from a taus—bason—of silver, Large 
towels—we might call them sheets—of the finest 
white muslin, richly embroidered with flowers and 
gold are wrapped around her. And she is led into a 
saloon, where reclining upon a heap of cushions, she 
sinks into a soft dream-like languor; that might be- 
come faintness, were it not for the assiduity with 
which a slave fans her. As soonas she is sufficiently 
recovered to bear it, another slave combs, perfumes, 
and disposes her hair in ornamental braids, The 
hour after the bath is one of gentle, sleepy love- 
liness,”” 

By the way, Mr. Trenery tells us that there 
are “ marble figures’"—statuary—in these baths, 
which is something novel in Turkish ‘ morals.”’ 
But the author says this is quite right, for he 
never looks upon statues as “ the semblance of 
either man or woman; pale, calm, passionless, 
their beauty belongs to another world,—they 
may awe me into worship,” he says, ‘ but they 
are too emotionless to make me love.” Mr. 
Trenery is armed against the fate of the son of 
Cilex,— 

That old Pyg—(what d’ye call him)—malion,” 
as Butler styles the father of the nymph who 
gave a name to Paphos. 

The author does not think that Sir Stratford 
Canning’s measure forced upon the Sultan, 
abolishing the purchase of female slaves, will 
ever become a strictly practical benefit. Cir- 
cassian girls are seldom reluctant to be sold to 
Turkey. Those beneath a certain rank look 
upon such sale, on the part of their fathers, as 
a proof of his anxiety for the welfare of his 
daughters.— 

* Unless, therefore, the Circassian has seen a 
youth, upon whom to lavish her young affections, she 
usually desires to be sent toStamboul. If her father 
be willing, she is sold to a slave-merchant, who takes 
her to the land she has chosen. There, she is sent 
to a ladies’ school; where she is carefully instructed, 
in the accomplishments of the Turkish gentlewoman, 
And, if she be very beautiful, she will be taught 
reading, writing, Turkish, Arabic, and Persian litera- 
ture—these will be an additional recommendation, 
in the eyes of a wealthy Osmanli. After two to four 
years—according to her age—spent in this seminary, 
the young girl is fit for sale. Her ‘ condition,’ now, 
receives the most unremitting attention, for a few 
months. The doctor, in attendance at the establish- 
ment, visits her constantly. She is fed very care- 
fully; she is daily bathed very discreetly; cosmetics, 
of the most excellent kind, are pressed into use. All 
these things are done, that her limbs and face may 
appear beautifully rounded; and that her skin may 
be pure, pale, clear;—in a word, that she may look 
her very loveliest. ‘The Circassian girls always bring 
a larger price than the Georgian. ‘Their beauty is of 
a higher type. They are more intellectual. They 
can manage a houszhold better—indeed, the Cireas- 
sian ladies may be classed amongst the most skilful, 
and most saving, housewives in the world. An old 
Osmanli, who had well tried the women of both 
nations, told me that, he loved a Circassian better 

than a Georgian, as he did the sun better than the 
moon. For ‘a Circassian could make her harem 
smell like the gardens of Peristan, and look lovely as 





of money that would not suffice a Georgian to sand 
its floors like the Desert.’ ” 

Allowing for difference of manners, the 
method for marrying a young Circassian is 
not very dissimilar from that for finding a mate 
for a young English girl. There is the one ab- 
sorbing determination to succeed; the training, 
the finishing school, the doctor, cosmetics, and 
the husband caught. In some respects, the 
infidels have the advantage of us. The system 
of their finishing schools is not to send the 
pupils out riding with stalwart young riding- 
masters, or dancing with youthful Philanders, 
who have nothing upright about them but their 
shirt collars. At these establishments the poor 
girls are prepared for the world; they are finish- 
ed in every sense of the word; and they too 
seldom acquire that use of the daily bath which 
would qualify the ruin, effected at the highest 
cost, and under the most unexceptionable of 
references. That the Circassian is separated 
from her native home for one reason only, the 
following passage will show. Our readers will 
remember the father who had offered the author 
one of his daughters as a gift.— 

“We prefaced our business, by reminding him of 
his suggestion; and then said, we should be glad to 
accept it. He was still willing enough that we should 
have Nuzlu; but obstinately stipulated that she 
should go home with us only to a husband. We 
promised that she should be given—what is of im- 
mense value in the eyes of a Circassian father—a 
perfect English education; that she should be trained 
in all the accomplishments of an English lady. He 
would not consent. We offered any reasonable 
advance on her regular price. ‘No; if she were 
going thither as a wife, or an oda’liek, he would say, 





yes.’ But, though we could promise the beautiful 
Nuzlu an education, it was not so easy to promise 
her a husband; and the idea of her emancipation, 
therefore, was relinquished.” 

The following is an illustration of delicacy, as 
it is understood in the East. The Turkish lady 
is at the boot bazaar :— 

“It is utterly impossible that she can be fitted 
without pulling. up her large flowing schalwar— 
trousers—to a height equal with that of the leg of 
the boot. Except for this, she could not draw it 
on. But it isa necessity ; and all delicacy that can 
be is observed. The shoe-merchant professes to 
take no notice; so do all others in the. bazar. And, 
if you would like to test the propriety that you are 
now expected to enact, do you just go opposite the 
stall, and look. ' The lady will say nothing ; she will 
simply blush, and turn her face away. But the 
eagle eye of the merchant will detect your gaze on 
the instant. He will assail you in a voice so loud 
as, probably, you never before heard from the calm, 
stately, True Believer. And it will be well for your 
self-respect if you do not happen to understand the 
Osmanli language. If you do, you will not feel 
very greatly delighted by his opinions of yourself, 
but, especially, of the women in your family.” 

We will not ask how much or how little this 
formal observance of propriety, as it may be 
called, proves in behalf of a natural sense of 
modesty; but would enjoin those who may be 
disposed to sneer at it to compare therewith the 
scene which annually takes place, throughout 
the bathing season, on Ramsgate Sands. 

Harem life is ordinarily a dull one at best. 
Ladies visit one another there, not to talk, but 
to nestle in the cushions and to sleep. Slander 
slumbers, too, at such a visit. It would also 
appear that even in the Imperial harem the 
neglected inmates experience no difficulty in 
finding lovers. Mr. Trenery gives us a whole 
vocabulary, by meansof which lady and lovercon- 
verse through the telegraphic medium of flowers. 
We confess we have little confidence in such 
details, especially when he tells us that this bou- 
quet-signalling is continually going on, even at 
the windows of the Imperial harem. Surely, 
if he can read the language of flowers so well, 





if freshly descended out of Paradise, upon a purse 


it must be equally well understood by the super- 








intending guards and by every passer-by. He 
describes, too, some dark harem scenes, which 
have a smack of the.lifetime of Amurath, and 
others which look like. a modern comic ballet 
put into words. ‘We prefer concluding our 
extracts with a joyous scene, of which. the 
author was himself a witness.— 

‘“ In the midst of the evening, several most glorious 
peals of clear and ringing laughter came floating in 
from the harem. We knew directly that the ladies 
were busied in some mischief. ‘Let us go and see 
what it is, jainum!’ said Yasumi Hanoum, taking 
my sister by the hand. Saifula Bey had been caught 
looking out of the window of a saloon by one of the 
slaves; and the whole harem wererevenging themselves 
on him by what, to their simple hearts, was a piece of 
mighty fun. They yashmaked him ;they clothed himin 
a feraji; they did all the little things they could think 
of, the while they laughed and shrieked with joy. 
At last, they began a regular romp. Saifula was 
tumbled to his length. The ladies gathered about 
him like a swarm of bees. .Some pulled him gbout 
by his arms, others by his feet; and those who could 
get a hand in nowhere else, took hold of the largest 
end of his pantaloons. Poor Saifula was rolled, and 
tossed, and laughed over, to their hearts’ content. 
Then, utterly wearied, they were obliged to giveup, and 
rest themselves upon a divan. The good-tempered 
soul himself, who was the victim of all this playful- 
ness, bore it with the utmost glee; and laughed as 
joyfully as any of the ladies who were tormenting him.” 

We can fancy a reverend elder describing this 
as ‘godless play,” but let us not be too hasty 
to condemn. ‘There was as godless a play in 
England in the days of the pious mother of pious 
Mrs. Sherwood. ‘‘ This fashion,” says that 
Lady in her Autobiography, ‘consisted in 
spreading a large, strong table-cloth on the 
upper steps of any wide, old-fashioned staircase ; 


| and this being done, all the ladies present who 


were disposed for merriment, seated themselves 
upon this table-cloth, in rows, upon the steps. 
Then the gentlemen seized hold of the cloth, 
and pulled it down the stairs, and a struggle 
would ensue, which usually ended with the 
tumbling down of the ladies, table-cloth and all, 
to the bottom of the stairs, to the utter confusion 
of all order and decorum.” 





The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By John G. 
Macvicar, D.D. With Illustrations. Edin- 
burgh, Edmonston & Douglas. 

Tuts is a volume in which the author expands 
the views propounded by him a year since at 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute. The 
work is rather on the philosophy of geometry as 
applied to Form, than on the Beautiful in all 
its branches,—the human figure being the chief 
object of the writer’s remarks. 

The Beautiful the author thinks the most 
commendable source of enjoyment, because 
truth is hard to discover, and the ideal of good- 
ness difficult to realize, while beauty is easy of 
access. Beauty can be beheld by all, and need 
not be one’s own, and requires no qualification 
but the possession of the senses. Enjoyment of 
the beautiful is the calmest of all emotions, and 
knows no disappointing reaction. 

Impatient and dissatisfied with the existing 
theories of zesthetics, the author believes he has 
discovered a means by which beauty is made 
as determinable as a mathematical proposition. 
He considers that he has made his subject one 
that may be logically discussed, and brought it 
within the sphere of reason. 

Dr. Macvicar denies Hume’s axiom, that 
custom is the guide of life, or that association 
and recollection are the origin of our feeling for 
beauty. He tries, on the contrary, to prove 
“that wheresoever it presents itself, it awakes in the 
beholder a judgment as well as an emotion, and calls 
for the exercise of reason as well as of sensibility— 
reason which, far from being the creature of custom, 
or of this life-only, holds its title’ from Him who 
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inhabiteth Eternity, and is in truth the light of His 
countenance on the soul, dimmed and distorted no 
doubt by ignorance and sin, yet not without some 
rays from heaven.” 

In Nature, the author boldly affirms that all 

ugliness is relative, and declares that every- 
thing viewed in its own place, and with refer- 
ence.to its own ends, is beautiful. Dr. Mac- 
vicar acknowledges the spiritual and typical 
character of Nature. Whether Nature is meant 
to teach us by form matters not,—the capability 
and readiness of our minds to attach a moral 
meaning to Nature are a sufficient proof that 
stones do preach sermons and trees homilies to 
every enlightened human mind. Our author's 
second axiom is the following :—he says, 
“and may we not lay it down as most certain, that 
if there be a God at all, then all the beauty which 
we behold, whether in the sphere of material nature 
or in the true or the good, whether in humanity 
or in the spiritual world, are. but irradiations from 
Him in whom the Beautiful in all possible power 
and purity constellates ?” 

Dr. Macvicar divides objects in Nature into 
two classes of beauty: simple, or kaleidoscopic, 
and expressive. Among the first, he classes 
crystals and fruits; among the latter, ruins, 
torrents and mountains. In the one he finds 
stability and repose; in the other, life, move- 
ment and change. Simple beauty, he says, 
depends on symmetry; while the picturesque, 
on the contrary, demands the very reverse. 
Classical architecture embraces the geometric 
or simple beauty; the Gothic, the picturesque, 
which appeals chiefly to the moral feelings, and 
not merely to the love of form and balance. In 
illustration of his opinion, that symmetry gives 
repose and the picturesque animation—in which 
‘we quite agree—the author says :— 

“And, to begin with Raphael; How did he, let 
me ask, first show his peculiar genius for expression ? 
Was it not just by departures from the excessive 
symmetry which prevailed in the compositions of 
his master Perugino? And how did he in his 
maturer years succeed in giving, as he pleased, to 
his heads, figures, and groups, the aspect either of a 
heavenly repose or of intense feeling? If his works 
be studied, it will be found that it was mainly by 
composing very symmetrically when he intended to 
express the idea of Repose ; unsymmetrically, when 
he intended to express the aspect of Animation and 
Emotion.” 

It is for this reason the Greeks contented 
themselves with typical faces and the Goths 
with typical bodies. The one wanted form, the 
other expression; the one more rest, the other 
more life; the one drew earth to heaven, the 
other strove to bring heaven down to earth. 

Hogarth’s line of beauty Dr. Macvicar again 
reproduces and displays as quite a new article, 


calling it the line of grace. His physiognomical 


remarks are interesting :— 

“Since life freely flowing and joy are one and the 
same thing, drooping or falling lines duing homage 
to the power of gravitation, come to express the 
defeat, suspension, or arrest of life, that is, sadness. 
Upturned lines and features, on the other hand, are 
expressive of joy; and when they are upturned so 
far as to seem to set gravitation at defiance, then 
(under a law to be afterwards explained) they are 
ludicrous.” 

The author's theories are summed up by him 
in the following words :— 

“First, then, there is beauty in nature because of 


“God, of whose divine intelligence and feeling, nature 


being the creature, is, and cannot but be, the mani- 
festation. And, secondly, as to that wherein the 
beauty of nature consists, it follows that since God 
operates in nature only in laws, these laws, the laws 
of nature, are, and cannot but be, the grounds of the 
Beautiful, and nature is, and cannot but be, uni- 
versally beautiful. But, thirdly, when we begin to 
break up nature into fragments, and to confine our 


. regards to particular parts and objects in nature, as, 


in-consequence of the finitude of our powers and 





capacities, we are obliged to do, some objects are and 
cannot but appear in our eye, to be more beau- 
tiful than others ; for some are the products of a few 
forces, a few laws, and have simple sweeping con- 
tours, so that, when viewed by our finite powers, 
it seems as if in them the laws of nature were 
eminently triumphant; while others are the products 
of so many laws, so many conspiring or conflicting 
forces, that their spontaneous analysis, or analysis in 
feeling (on which the perception of beauty depends), 
transcends the reach of our minds, and we look upon 
them with comparatively little favour.” 

The book -is valuable and well written:— 
worthy of the perusal of thoughtful men. 





Letters of Marshal St.-Arnaud—{[Lettres du 
Maréchal St.-Arnaud]. 2 vols. 
{Second Notice. 
On thirty-two years of Marshal St.-Arnaud’s 
life this correspondence throws no light what- 
ever. The biographer, therefore, may still have to 
seek hisinformation where M. Victor Hugo found 
it. The first letter of the series is dated April, 
1831. Before that period, Leroy St.-Arnaud— 
his brother tells us—had passed through many 
striking vicissitudes. His earliest military 
appointment was in 1815, when he was admitted 
into the King’s regiment of guards. 


were dangerously tempted, and to his excesses 
then may be ascribed, perhaps, the accumulated 
maladies which afflicted his whole career. 
What the “romantic adventures’”’ of which his 
brother was the hero were M. Adolphe de St.- 
Arnaud does not hint; but they were of such a 
nature, and so frequent, that the step-father of 
this desperate subaltern was compelled to re- 
move him, that he might not be utterly lost. 
In contrast with this dissolute gaiety, the more 


In that | 
“brilliant and dissipated society” his passions | 





insipid manners of ‘the line” disgusted the 
youthful St.-Arnaud. The fraternal memoir, 
which vaguely describes his vices, informs us | 
that he resigned his commission, and that he | 
rushed into the Greek war, fled from it, and | 
ultimately returned to the service. 





From this | 
point the Letters cast their uncertain and im- 
perfect light over the events of his career. 

The most ignominious acts ascribed to the 
Marshal were those connected with his watch 
and ward over the Duchess de Berry. It is 
asserted, and has not been disproved, that he 
played the part of a spy, and skulked with his 
eye close to a gimlet hole, to detect the secrets 
of a woman’s bed-chamber. We were anxious 
to ascertain whether the affair would not assume 
a better aspect after the publication of this cor- 
respondence. Up to the time of the Russian 
war, no doubt, the fame of St.-Arnaud was that 
of a notorious adventurer, who had carved out 
a fortune with the edge of a mercenary sword. 
Still, his public acts had been those of a soldier, 
slaughtering Africans and French citizens with 
equal alacrity, for rank and pay. But it would 
be pleasant to relieve our own army from the 
suspicion that their late companion in arms was 
not a detective who had seen that which he 
should not have seen, through a stratagem which 
he should not have employed. Yet the letters 
from Blaye, though they give no details, confirm, 
even by their reserve, the popular version of 
the story. 

The first allusion is written from Parthenay, 
on the 30th of November, 1852.— 

On Sunday, the 2nd of December, your ill-starred 
brother leaves with his battalion. What to do? 
To keep guard over the Duchess de Berry. Instead 
of a hunter of malecontents, behold me a jailer! 


The next letter dates from the Citadel of 
Blaye, in January of the next year. A step of 
promotion stimulates his zeal; and he writes 
to his brother for certain martial ornaments to 





suit the loftiness of his new position. But 





Blaye was a dull retreat, and Leroy St.-Arnaud 
soon wearied of it: — 

We used to have some sotrées here ; but the devil 
noticed them, and they are gone with the family that 
gave them. We are reduced to ourselves,—that is, 
to zero, or below it. I am forced to play at chess 
with an artillery officer. 

In this epistle, addressed to his sister, several 
blanks occur:—the ellipses, probably, conceal 
some delicate information conveyed by the 
Lieutenant of Grenadiers. His next letter 
announces that the Duchess had “ officially 
avowed” her condition,—which St.-Arnaud is 
said to have detected by secret and infamous 
means. “She pretends to have contracted a 
private marriage, without being at liberty to 
name the individual.” Five physicians, com- 
missioned by the Government, came to obtain 
information. ‘She received them with noble 
gravity, replied with candour to their inquiries, 
and told them that her friends need not blush 
for her, since she had been married, and would 
speedily produce her proofs.’’ Again, we read, 
Dr. Meniére “sees the Duchess every day, 
often several times a day, and he repeats to me 
some curious details.” 

The character of the French officer who 
enacted this singular part in the prison of the 
Duchess, as well as the nature of his occupation, 
is illustrated in sentences like the following :— 

I shall say no more of her, for all I now learn is 
confidential, so that I cannot communicate it. But 
in a few months, possibly sooner, I shall entertain 
you with some piquant facts. 

To the unhappy lady herself, he affected all 
imaginable courtesy; sang to her, tinkled his 
guitar to her, and watched her, until the birth 
of Marie-Anne Rosalie took place. 

Translated to the African service, St.-Arnaud 
found himself in a congenial field. He breathed 
the fumes of battle, and snuffed the approach of 
war, as a horse snuffs his pasture from a dis- 
tance. After the first victory, near Blidah, “a 
tribe was burned.”” Then came the expedition 
against the city of Constantine. ‘The music 
of a fusillade” enlivened the French army as it 
paused on the way; but St.-Arnaud feared 
neither the enemy nor the chance of famine. 
Writing at the end of September, 1837, he 
says:— 

The Kabyles are brave soldiers; but they number 
only six or eight thousand men, and if they resist, 
the bayonet will win the game. In five days we 
shall be before Constantine: —two days in the 
trenches, one day bombarding. and then the assault. 
What a country, my brother! Admirable up to 
this time ; but just now all horror and _privation. 
We shall at last be without water,—the most hor- 
rible of all prospects. But if God will remain neutral, 
the enemy is lost. r 

We may guess from passages like this, com- 
bined with others we have quoted from his 
Crimean Letters, how St.-Arnaud would have 
carried on the Eastern campaign. He dashed 
upon the Russians at the Alma ; at Sebastopol 
would it not also have been ‘‘two days in the 
trenches, one day's bombardment, and then 
the assault”? At Constantine, at all events, he 
went through the storm without a scratch.— 

An admirable resistance — men who had to be 
killed twice—a city taken with the bayonet, under 
a murderous fire, house by house, street by street, 
and the massacre continuing on both sides for three 
hours ;—you may imagine what blood was shed. As 
for myself, what shall I say? I brought my men 
to the bayonet charge ten times, under fire, broke 
into the houses, and rushed through the blasts of 
shot and missiles with that fury and spirit which you 
know I can exhibit. I told you I would die or 
distinguish myself:—I told you I wanted to gain 
the Cross. I don’t know whether I shall have it; 
but I am rewarded already, for my officers and 
comrades have embraced me,.and declared that I 
degerve it. 
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If, in the Homeric phrase, small things may 
be compared with large, the state of the French 
before Constantine resembled in some points 
the former state of the Allies before Sebastopol. — 

Their horses were dying of hunger and fatigue; 
the few that were left, instead of serving them in 
case of a retreat, would simply have embarrassed 
their movements. The soldiers, ill-fed, always in the 
mud and rain, without sleep, without rest, became 
the prey of disease. Dysentery and fever were more 
terrible to us than to the Arabs. But the word 
“ assault” cured every one. . 

The assault is vigorously described.— 

After climbing the breach, loud cries of “ Forward!” 
arose ; and the French, momentarily driven back- 
ward, rallied to the charge. These shouts brought 
up Lamoricitre with reinforcements ; and he arrived 
just as the assailants were once more upon the walls, 
with the Turks flying before so close, that we 
stabbed them in the backs as they retreated. Our 
soldiers fell over one another, pell-mell, with their 
officers, and a fearful disorder followed. Lamoricitre 
sprang up, sabre in hand. We reached the summit 
of the breach. Destiny willed it that one company 
should be in before mine. At that instant a terrible 
explosion took place. The silence of death suc- 
ceeded. Those who remained on their feet, startled 
by the shock, sought to lean on one another, or on 
their swords, or against the walls. All who were 
nearest the mine had their eyes filled with dust and 
powder, and were momentarily suffocated. But then 
ensued the most horrible scene. The wretches who 
retained their limbs, and who could emerge from the 
ruins, came running down the breach, exclaiming 
“Save yourselves, friends,_we are all lost,—the 
whole place is mined,—advance no further, but save 
yourselves.” When I remember those scorched 
figures—those heads without hair, without skin, and 
dripping with blood—those flaming garments, drop- 
ping away with the victim’s flesh—when I recall 
those miserable cries, I am astonished that the entire 
column did not recoil from the breach. 

—Ina few moments, however, order was re- 
stored.— 

With one accord the soldiers waved their weapons 
in the air, shouting “ Forward! forward!” That shout, 
my brother, I re-echoed to them: I cried to my 
soldiers—* On with me, legion! on with me, bayon- 
ets! It is nothing; it is only mitraille ; forward! 
forward !” and I flung myself into the gulf, in which, 
on my conscience, I expected another explosion. 

When the breach was passed, it was found 
that every building was a separate fortification. 
In one street, says St.-Arnaud, ‘ we marched 
up tothe knees through blood and dead bodies.” 
‘““ Not a cry escaped the dying. They gave and 
received mortal wounds with that despairing 
fury which closes the teeth, and brings ejacula- 
tions from the bottom of the soul.”” Some sup- 
pressions in this ghastly narrative after the word 
“chambers,” suggest the worst atrocities of 
war; but St.-Arnaud wrote with the frenzy of 
the battle upon him, and seems to have con- 
fessed all his achievements en Zouave. 

Again and again he returns to the incidents 
of that bloody day. At Algiers a splendid fes- 
tival did honour to the heroes of Constantine :— 

And then I felt what it was to live, and rejoiced in 
being an African soldier, Ah! how one can fight, 
with the brilliance still beaming on him of those 
sweet eyes, which meet one’s own in an instant, and 
seem to follow them everywhere! Oh, then, how 
easy does glory seem! ‘To dream that the woman 
you love observes you, that she follows you with 
heart and fancy, and not to crush those Bedouins— 
it is impossible ! 

St.-Arnaud “ crushed’’ the Bedouins (as he 
calls them) in private as well as in public. 
‘“‘ This morning,” writes the future Marshal, ‘I 
thrashed an Arab for hustling me and speaking 
insolently. He received my blows as haughtily 
as if he were giving them to me.” On a large 
scale his practice was to burn villages and har- 
vests, and to drive the women and children in 
hordes among the gorges of the Atlas, there to 





perish of cold and misery. The Zouaves were 
the instruments of this devastation.— 

I like my Zouaves; they are gallant soldiers, but 
one should be made of iron to support the life I 
lead with them. One deserves a hundred times one’s 
promotion,—you can have no idea of it. Always 
the Zouaves—the foremost. Have we to force a 
pass by night—the Zouaves; the rear-guard is in 
danger—the Zouaves to the rear-guard ; our left 
flank is threatened—the Zouaves to our left flank. 
A battalion is engaged; the Zouaves, flinging their 
knapsacks away, rush to assist them. They run a 
mile; they beat the enemy; they come back a mile 
for their knapsacks. The army bivouacs, and has 
eaten its soup, and gone to sleep, when the Zouaves 
arrive; yet the Zouaves march in the morning two 
hours before the rest. 

Whatever bearing these varieties of an African 
campaign may be supposed to have on the per- 
sonal character of St.-Arnaud, they do not ex- 
hibit him in the light of a great general. Such 
was not the school to produce men fitted for 
high and wide command. St.-Arnaud’s stra- 
tegy was that of the tiger,—who makes one 
spring, and risks all on its success. But he 
continually yearned for a general combustion, 
that might bring him on a broader stage; and 
sometimes his brother picked up the warlike 
rumours in Paris to encourage these hopes. In 
December 1846 St.-Arnaud replied to a sugges- 
tion of this kind :— 

Speak to me no more of war or peace. It saddens 
me. To make war on a grand scale in Europe, was 
one of my dreams,—and a dream it seems likely to 
remain. It isa pity! 

The political theatre opened in Paris as that 
of war seemed to close. St.-Arnaud would not 
direct his thoughts to it.— 

I care little for politics; they do not suit me. All 
your statesmen are too profound and too prudent 
forme. If I had a serious duel on hand, I should 
ask none of them to be my seconds. They would 
arrange the matter; but honour does not arrange 
itself. As to your insurrections,—as to the wretches 
and vagabonds who pillage and murder, burn and 
destroy, for the sake of bread or what not.—nothing 
could be more melancholy; and if my evil star should 
ever put me at the head of a regiment, or any other 
force, during a revolution, I would make myself re- 
membered. But it is thither that we are being led 
by your journalists, and by all your scribblers, of the 
meanest description. It is this set that vitiates 
the ideas of the age and impresses our generation 
with the seal of bad tendencies and false ideas, 
They are a terrible plague, these literary men and 
journalists, sprung from nothing, adhering to no- 
thing, but who cling together, praising themselves, 
admiring themselves, offering incense to themselves, 
advancing, coalescing, forming public opinion, making 
and unmaking reputations, destroying honest men, 
exalting rogues upon their shields, and wielding a 
power which we submit to while we blush for it. 
It isa veritable plague, I tell you, and increases every 
day. I detest all these intriguers, these Robert 
Macaires. 

Any Cesar of the Lower Empire, studying 
these epistles, would have recognized in their 
author the proper agent of a przetorian revo- 
lution, based on terrorism, censorship, and the 
stifling of public intelligence. But St.-Arnaud 
was bitter whenever Africa was at peace. The 
scent of carnage roused all the vivacity of his 
nature. He was a Nimrod among the Kaby- 
les, promising “to play the Caligula,” ‘to be- 
siege the Arabs in their grottoes,” after the 
example of Pelissier, and exulting in the sum- 
mons to boot and saddle, as though it were a 
call to heaven. ‘Marlborough is off to the 
war, and so am I,” he writes. At other times, 
he repeats the word “war,” as if it were to 
him the “ music, sweet as love,’”’ that made a 
different being weep with joy. 

This second glance at the Marshal’s corre- 
spondence exhibits features of his character 
perfectly in harmony with the stealth of his 








advances in politics and the impetuosity of his 
actions in war, revealed in the Letters on the 
Coup-d’ Etat and the Russian campaign. 





A Practical Guide to the English Kinder Garten 
(Children’s Garden), for the Use of Mothers, 
Nurses, and Infant Teachers ; being an Ex- 
position of Froebel’s System of Infant Train- 
ing, accompanied by a great Variety of In- 
structive and Amusing Games and Industrial 
and Gymnastic Exercises: also numerous. 
Songs, set to Music and arranged to the 
Exercises. By Joh. and Bertha Ronge. 
Hodson. 

THREE months ago we noticed a work founded 

on Frébel’s system of infant training, and we 

then expressed a hope that the method of in- 
struction pointed out by the German teacher 
would become better known to English mothers 
and teachers. In this Treatise on infant edu- 
cation M. and Madame Ronge have explained 
the use of the simple “ gifts,” or bricks, which 
are used in the belief that they unite in- 
struction with amusement. By means of these 
and the plates which illustrate the work a 
child may be taught to form letters, spell 
words, to gothrough the multiplication table, to 
master the simple rules of arithmetic, and make 
himself familiar with the principles of drawing, 
architecture, modelling, and gymnastics. The 
thing is done after the high German fashion,— 
the language of metaphysics being elaborately 
introduced into the nursery. Speaking of an 
infant’s playthings, the treatise says,—‘‘ The 
soft ball is the most convenient and the best 
adapted. In form, it is round dike the heavenhy 
bodies (!), and in appearance it combines the 
idea of the finite with the infinite” (!!) In 

Germany teaching is nothing unless scientific : 

—and we have here a good deal of profound phi- 

losophy very felicitously introduced in connexion 

with balls, tops, and marbles. On their own 
ground—the playground—the compilers of the 
treatise are less open to ridicule. They feel 

— warmly on the subject of infant teaching, 

and dilate on the consequences of its neglect 

with charming enthusiasm.— 

“At no period [they say] has the harmony be- 
tween the old and the young been so little manifested 
as in this age of high civilization ; in large towns this 
evil is more evident than in the country; this may 
be partly accounted for by the change which has 
taken place in the domestic habits of the people, 
both among the rich and the poor. The departure 
from the simplicity of nature, the thirst for fashion- 
able accomplishments, the desire to adorn the out- 
ward form, and the aspiration after greatness rather 
than goodness, have caused society to neglect many 
of those means by which the inward being can be 
developed, and without which there can be no true 
greatness, no intrinsic worth. The history of true 
greatness can commonly be traced to the mother’s 
care of her infant. . The child feels true attachment 
to the breast that gives it nourishment, the bosom on 
which it reclines, the voice that soothes its sorrows, 
the eyes that speak to it what no tongue can utter, 
the arms by which it is embraced; in short, the 
being by whom it is nursed, whether she be distin- 
guished by the name of mother or nurse. These 
feelings cannot be transferred to another who occu- 
pies a secondary relationship, though in that capacity 
she may expend immense wealth in adorning its 
body, decorating its cradle, supplying it with every 
variety of toys or sweetmeats for its gratification,— 
even though the sacred name of mother be added,— 
it can have no power to establish between them that 
union which must spring from within. The mother 
is the true natural educator of the child; and if she 
transfer that office to another during her child’s 
earliest infancy, she need not be surprised if the per- 
quisites also of that office be transferred, however 
strongly she may desire to retain them.” 


In speaking of the early training of children, 
Madame Ronge—using a good and familiar 
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illustration—compares the child with the tender 
plant with which so much care is taken by ex- 
perienced gardeners, and regrets that we trust 
our family plants, which are far more delicate, 
to the care of inexperienced persons, from whom 
they receive ignorant prejudices and coarse 
language. This carelessness is deeply seated. 
Is not the cook considered a person of greater 
importance in the household than the governess 
and the nurse ?— 

“ Tf we enter our botanical gardens [the translators 
say] and observe with what care they are tended, how 
every plant is supplied with the means of proper 
temperature, air, light, soil, and moisture,—how the 
smallest pebble that might prevent the development 
of.a single seed is removed,—what efforts are made, 
not to adorn them, but to call forth their native 
beauty, we shall learn a lesson worthy of imitation in 
our dealings with children; and if we think of how 
much greater worth is a human being than a plant, 
we shall be inclined to ask—What can we do to pro- 
vide a garden in which humanity may bloom and 
put forth all the excellence of which it is capable ?” 

There are excellent points in the system thus 
sensibly and lovingly introduced to the notice 
of parents and teachers; but it is rather too 
artificial, too systematic, for the vigorous and 
individual minds of English children. We doubt 
if many teachers will have patience to apply it: 
—after all, you cannot get your oak to grow 
with the insipid regularity of the lime. In 
other words, England is not Germany, and 
English children are not German children. 





The Old Court Suburb; or, Memorials of Ken- 
sington— Regal, Critical, and Anecdotical. By 
Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 

In his earlier days, Leigh Hunt was one of the 

most pleasant companions with whom to stroll 

through quiet green lanes, or noisy and well- 
trodden streets. In the field, his imagination 
took airy and graceful flights: in the town, he 
was rich in great memories; and few men were 
so able as he to interest the feelings or improve 
the minds of those who took him for their guide, 
companion, and friend. The volumes before us 
prove that the old fire is not extinct. We still 
recognize the same spirit, somewhat modified 
and subdued, but cheery and fervid as of old. 

There is the same power of saying something 

worth hearing upon the slightest and most un- 

promising of themes. Mr. Hunt can still, as 


-of old, dress up a dull stage with brilliant figures, 


recalling to us the deeds and the doers of by- 
gone years. We discern, too, the same expan- 
sive good-nature. The author’s religion seems 
to be based on the sentiment of Pope, that 

—— God is paid when man receives, 

T’ enjoy is to obey. 
Tender, too, as Origen, he evidently believes 
that every one will be saved at last,—the fallen 
angels included. 

Mr. Hunt has not resided in Kensington with- 
out making himself acquainted with the memo- 
rabilia of thatold Court suburb,—and the volumes 
before us are the result. In them the poet is 
sometimes more active than the historian, and 
pretty speculation takes the place of sober record. 
Sometimes, too, the essayist is more lively than 
the cicerone; and Mr. Hunt, after knocking at 
a door, with the intention of introducing us 
to the inmates of the house, detains us for an 
hour on the steps, chatting vivaciously about 
beauty and Marcus Aurelius. 

It is with a pleasant sort of daring that he 
ascribes the royalty, as it were, of Kensington 
to the “‘hypothetical fact,” that Alfred may pos- 
sibly have had a summer-house there, when he 
may have been superintending his wood-cutters 
in old Middlesex Forest. But, however this 
may be, whether the place was named King’s 
Town from some similar circumstance, or de- 
rives its appellation from the old oaks of the 





forest—Chenesitum (chéne, an oak), as itis called 
in Domesday Book,—is hardly worth inquiring. 
The church seems to have held long proprietor- 
ship of part of it; noble families, whose founders 
were very humble men, made it their abiding 
place; William the Third converted the house 
of the funereal Finches into a so-called palace; 
his three next successors loved it for a home, as 
well as he did; and it was not till the sovereign 
ceased to occupy it, that a decent road was made 
to reachit. The sacred character of the royal 
gardens was long maintained, by the exclusion 
of the people; and even so late as the days of 
the Regency, a notice was posted up at every 
gate, to the effect, that “dogs and livery-ser- 
vants” were not admitted. 


To this locality Mr. Hunt conducts us down 
the Gore, or strip of land leading to the town, 
conversing the while quaintly and instructively. 
He has much to say on the road. At Kingston 
House he shows us the Duchess of Kingston, 
loose in dress and in principles; and the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley keeping his younger brother, 
the Duke, waiting, as if he thought that he was 
still Governor-General of India, and ‘‘ Arthur”’ 
nothing more than Col. Wellesley. After telling 
us that Kingston House “ stands on the highest 
ground between London and Windsor Castle,” 
our author adds, in his old, quaint style, “‘ Next 
to this mansion is a row of new houses, each 
too high for its width, called Prince’s Gate. 
They resemble a set of tall, thin gentlemen, 
squeezing together to look at something over 
the way.” At No. 2 in the Upper Gore, Wilkes 
entertained Counts Woronzow and Nesselrode, 
and gave little dinners to “Junius” Francis. 
As Wilkes passes us on his way to town, in his 
militia uniform, and with his terrific squint, 
Mr. Hunt bids us not to have too much admi- 
ration for him. The author, we think, under- 
rates the man whose failings deserve to be for- 
gotten in the great fact that he alone procured 
for us the great boon of freedom from arbitrary 
arrest. But Mr. Hunt has more respect, after 
all, for Wilkes than for Wilberforce, next door, 
at Gore House. He speaks kindly of the latter, 
it is true; but he adds, that the great abolitionist 
‘‘ contrived to combine the most terrific idea of 
the next world (for others) with the most com- 
fortable enjoyment of this world in his own 
person.” Wilberforce, according to Mr. Hunt, 
was “a worthy, ultra serio-comic person,” 
who owed his liveliness to a modest notion he 
had ‘that he was a special favourite of God.” 
Wilkes used to walk up to town, winking at the 
passers-by. Wilberforce used to walk down, 
‘repeating the 119th Psalm in great comfort.” 
For another inhabitant of Gore House, Count 
d’Orsay, Mr. Hunt has a more unmixed admi- 
ration. Doubtless, he was a man who, for 
being ruined, did not lose his dignity; but had 
he been of that high principle which keeps a 
man from liviag beyond his income, he might 
have retained his dignity and kept himself 
and others from ruin. But on this theme 
we need not dwell. We issue from Gore House 
under its present dispensation with a smile at 
Mr. Hunt’s remark, that “it is to be doubted 
whether Mr. Wilberforce’s ghost will be quite 
easy at the sight of the Venuses and Apollos.” 
As he glances up at the attics, the walls of 
which are ornamented with pretty designs, he 
says of them, that.“ they look as if a parcel of 
artists had fallen in love with the maid-servants, 
and hung their dormitories with evidences of 
their homage.” And, passing his arm through 
our own, the author steps on with elastic tread, 
and pleasant gossip, till we arrive at Kensington 
House. In that tall mansion, nearly opposite 
the Palace gates, the famous (or infamous) 
Duchess of Portsmouth, the French mistress of 
Charles the Second, held joyousrevel. There the 





swarthy King enjoyed the last of the riotous sup- 
ers at which he presided out of hisown residence. 
ere, in the days of the great French Revolu- 
tion, the Prince de Broglie kept a school, with 
the most accomplished Jesuit assistants. There, 
the little Bourbonite boys shouted gleefully 
when news reached them of a reverse to the 
arms of the country in which they and their 
sires had found an asylum. There, Sheil re- 
ceived a part of his education. There, Mrs. 
Inchbald, when the house was converted into a 
Roman Catholic boarding-house for ladies, forgot 
that she had been jilted by Sir Charles Bunbury, 
and wrote romances which we do not think 
so profitable for young ladies’ reading as our 
author does; and finally, there the charming 
old lady died, at nearly threescore and ten, 
of the juvenile female malady, “ tight-lacing.”’ 
We must not omit to mention the gentle 
Elphinstone in connexion with Kensington 
House. . That kind-hearted schoolmaster who, 
to please his “ good lady,” wore his wedding-cut 
clothes till the day he needed none, and 
affected to be alarmed at the liberally displayed 
necks of the ladies of his period, translated 
the Epigrams of Martial into an English 
which is as incomprehensible as an unknown 
tongue. Mr. Hunt designates the book as a 
rare book; in this, however, he is, we think, 
mistaken. Elphinstone, seeking for subscribers, 
showed his manuscript to Strahan, his brother- 
in-law, who at once put himself down for fifty 
pounds, and when he had read the manuscript, 
offered to send the translator fifty more, on con- 
dition that he would not publish. Mr. Hunt 
quotes some of the translated epigrams, which 
are more nonsensical than ‘ nonsense verses”; 
but he appears to have overlooked the circum- 
stance that Burns launched an epigram at the 
epigrammatist. The mansion thus diversely 


occupied is now an “asylum” for-the insane.. It 


has probably never had an inmate half so at 
odds with common sense as Colby, the baronet 
of George the First’s time, who resided in the 
adjacent house. ‘The baronet killed himself 
by rising in the middle of the night, when he 
was in a profuse perspiration (the consequence 
of a medicine taken to that effect), and going 
down stairs for the key of the cellar. He was 
apprehensive that his servants might seize the 
key, and rob him of a bottle of his port wince. 
This man died intestate, and left more than 
200,000/. in the funds, which was shared among 
five or six day labourers, who were his nearest 
relatives.” When Mr. Hunt leads us into 
Kensington Square, he takes us to classic 
ground. There lived and lounged that Duchess 
of Mazarin, whom our second Charles had 
vainly wooed in his adversity, and who, in spite 
of the philosophic teaching of her friend St. 
Evremond, so outran the English pension upon 
which she latterly existed, that after death her 
body was arrested. In this Square, heavy Black- 
more (William’s physician) wrote his dull lines, 
and attacked the wits for want of virtue: —he who 
had no excess of virtue, and still less wit! The 
Square, too, was famous for its parsons and pre- 
lates. Stout old Hough, of Winchester, here had 
his home. Munificent Mawson, of Ely, son of a 
Chiswick brewer, here presided over a coterie, 
—himself awkward and absent, but independent 
and liberal. Mr. Hunt says that Herring, of 
Bangor, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
lived in a house at the north-east corner of the 
Square; but as the author adds that the same 
house was subsequently occupied by Talleyrand 
in the days of his exile, he has evidently written 
north for south-east. 

When the Court was “resident” at Ken- 
sington, the now old Square was so crowded 
with fashionable lodgers, that ambassadors, 
physicians, and general officers have been 
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known to occupy one house. To these, Mr. 
Hunt only: slightingly alludes, and we do not 
regret his doing no more; but we are some- 
what surprised that he has omitted to mention 
the Rev. William Beloe, the translator of Hero- 
dotus, who lived and died in Kensington Square. 
Faulkner says that his life was marked by cir- 
cumstances of an adverse as well as of a pros- 
perous nature. He probably alludes to the 
story of the ‘“ Hundred-Guilder Rembrandt.” 
When poor Beloe was Keeper of the Prints in 
the British Museum, he allowed a celebrated 
caricaturist of the day to have such unrestrained 
access to them, that the ‘‘ Hundred-Guilder 
Print” was soon missing. The caricaturist 
‘emigrated’; and Beloe’s carelessness was 
punished by dismissal from his situation. Let 
us add, while noticing the more celebrated 
ecclesiastics whom Mr. Hunt has omitted to 
name among the Kensington celebrities, that 
he has forgotten the well-meaning, uncom- 
promising, and gentle-hearted De Lamennais. 
The latter exercised his priestly vocation in 
the Old Court Suburb during the early part 
of his career as a minister. But there 
were celebrated men of another sort who 
tabernacled here, and few more so, perhaps, 
than Cobbett, of whom Mr. Hunt has taken 
measure. We may add to his details that 
among the violent antipathies nursed. by Cob- 
bett was one against medical men. He looked 
upon them with that sort of fierce antagonism 
which he cherished against Yorkshire, pota- 
toes, and bishops. The hour came, however, 
when he was compelled to acknowledge that 


self. His account of Holland House is agree- 
ably given; but the only new incident con- 
nected with those who have held it is the fol- 
lowing. We do not suppose it will hurt’ the 
feelings or the pride of any ‘Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere.” — 

“But before we part'with the Veres, we have 
a quarrel to pick with the whole of them, or rather 
with their name, and with the Vere, whoever he 
was, who first gave them their motto, Vero Nihil 
Verius—Nothing truer than true; that is to | 
pun-ically speaking, Nothing more veritable than 
Vere. For the fact is, saving their Lordships’ 
as we say it—but it is the inventor's fault, not 
ours) the motto is a lie. Vere does not mean | 
‘true.’ The family came from Holland ; the word | 
valours (and we think we see their dust redden 





the person, it became, not an habiliment, but an'en+ 

closure. The person stood aloof from it, and was 
imagined ‘to do so.’ The lady, like’a .goddess;:was 

half concealed in a hemisphere; out of which: the: 
rest of her ‘person rose, like Venus out of the billows. 

When:she moved, and the hoop. was of proper length: 
as well as breadth, she did not walk;—her steps were 

not visible;—she was borne along; she was waftéd ; 

came. gliding. So issued the Wortley Montagus, 

the Coventrys, and the Harveys, out of their sedans;. 
and came radiant with admirations of beholders, 

through avenues of them at palace doors. Thus, 

poor Marie-Antoinette came, during the height of” 
her bloom and ascendancy, through arrays, on either 

side, of guards and adorers; and swept along with 

her the eyes and the reformations of Mr. Burke.” 


The whole account of. the Palace is pic- 


in Dutch is written Weer; it is the name of the | turesquely written; but we must beg leave to- 
place in the Isle of Walcheren, which the owners | differ from the author in his ‘denunciation’ of’ 
quitted for drier quarters; and the word. means! Lord Hervey and his Memoirs. We think: his: 
neither more nor less than the same word in Eng-| Lordship is as little worthy of such extreme 
lish,—weir or wear; that is to say, a dam, fish-trap, | censure for having written such a work, as Mr. 





but for the skill of his Kensington doctor, 


the late Mr. Merriman, it would have gone | to have been some remarkably strong-minded 


| women, 


hard with him. He expressed his gratitude 
in a highly characteristic fashion, by not only 


paying his bill, but adding to it a present and | 


an explanatory note. ‘My religion,”’ so ran 
the letter, ‘teaches me to do good to my 
enemies; and so I have sent you a sack of 
potatoes.”” But we must hasten on to other 
topics. 

In a town where many celebrated persons 
have lived, it is, of course, no uncommon 
thing to find a churchyard where many who 
have been famous lie buried. We will not 
dwell upon those noticed by Mr. Hunt. 
Among them were the vicar, Jortin, the son of 
a French Protestant refugee, the writer of a fair 
biography of Erasmus, and the author of one 
very poor joke. Tuneful Spofforth’s dust lies 
here mingling with that of many a soldier and 
strong-handed man of old. The two Colmans, 
whose stage propensities were looked upon by 
the Bath family, of which they were members, 
as a “‘derogation,”’—the Rev. Martin Madan, 
Cowper’s cousin, and the literary advocate of 
polygamy as a remedy for seduction, — Dr. 
Warren, ‘“‘of the fine eyes,’—Mill, the his- 
torian of India,—and the son of Canning (of 
whose epitaph, by the father, we are disposed 
to think more highly than Mr. Hunt does), are 
a few among the many of note who sleep here 
in peace. Mr. Hunt makes touching allusion 
to poor Bianchi, who composed operas for Bil- 
lington and Banti, and who lies here in the 
grave with his little daughter, whose early death 
broke his sad heart. His widow re-married. 
We have heard it said, that the “original” of 
Massinger’s Sir Giles Overreach lies in the 
church. There is, certainly, a person less 
known, one “Cortez Telfair,’’ who is described 
as “celebrated for his literary attainments,”’ 
while another, plain and satisfied Thomas 
Wright, speaking from the grave, says com- 

lacently, that now ‘‘all’s one to me; my head 
is quiet here.” But, passing over Newton, 
Dibdin, Wilkie, and other Kensington celebri- 
ties, we will now let Mr. Hunt speak for him- 


or flood-gate, ‘Aubrey de Vere’ is as fine an aris- | 
tocratical sound as can well be imagined, and it is | 
a pity to spoil it ; but truth must be told. Aubrey | 
de Vere means Aubrey of the dam, fish-trap, or | 
flood-gate. Amicus Vere, sed magis amica veritas. | 
The inventor of the motto, had he loved the truth | 
as much as he did a pun, should have taken a dam 

for his crest, with the words Verus Bataviniter— | 
True as I’m a Dutchman. In short, the Veres | 
originated with the coasters or others, whoever they | 
were, a hardy, painstaking race, ancestors of the’ 
Vandykes and Vandammes,—who, according to the 

witty poet, fished up Holland out of the sea, and 

who obtained distinction with one another in pro- | 
portion to their success in the invention of shovels, 
and consolidations of a ditch.” | 

. In our great-grandmothers’ days there seems 


Here is a picture of a daughter of a | 
Duke of Richmond, Lady Caroline Lenox, | 
who was wooed by the then heir of Holland | 
House :— | 

“The Duke was a grandson of King Charles the | 
Second; and both he and the Duchess had declined 
to favour the suit of Mr. Fox, the son of the equivo- 
cal Sir Stephen. They reckoned on her marrying 
another man; and ‘an evening was appointed on 
which the gentleman was to be formally introduced 
as her suitor. Lady Caroline, whose affections the 
dashing statesman had secretly engaged, was at her 
wit’s end to know how to baffle this interview. She 
had evaded the choice of the family as long as pos- | 
sible, but this appointment looked like a crisis. The 
gentleman is to come in the evening; the lady is to 
prepare for his reception by a more than ordinary 
attention to her toilet. This gives her the cue to 
what is to be done. The more than ordinary atten- 
tion is paid; but it is in a way that renders the inter- 
view impossible. She has cut off her eyebrows. 
How can she be seen by anybody in such a trim? | 
The indignation of the Duke and Duchess is great ; 
but the thing is manifestly impossible. She: is ac- 
cordingly left to herself for the night; she has per- 
fected her plan, in expectation of that result; and 
the consequence is, that when nexte her parents in- 
quire for her, she has gone. Nobody can find her. 
She is off for Mr. Fox.” 

Before we enter the Palace and Gardens, we 
may observe, that when Mr. Hunt states that in ' 
former days it was the custom to call both | 


partly in error. The Miss became Mrs. as soon 
as she was old enough to be married, as a re- 
ference to many of our old comedies, and par- 
ticularly Cibber’s, will show. Mr. Hunt takes 
us into the Gardens when hoops were in fashion, 
and he is great on this subject.— 

“ The hoop, like any other habiliment, was only 
ugly inasmuch as it interfered with the mind’s idea 
of the body’s shape. It was ugly, when it made the 
hips appear dislocated, the body swollen, the gait 
unnatural; in other words, as long as it suggested the 
idea of some actual deformity, and might have been 
considered as made to suit it. But when it was large, 
and the swell of it hung at a proper’ distance from 











| Paris. 
| chevalier, or chevalitre, d’Eon, showed its doubly- 


Hunt himself was for having published his own 
reminiscences of Lord Byron. This question, 
of course, may admit of discussion, but we will 


| not entertain it here. Let us rather add another’ 


picture or two from the Gardens, before we'close 
a book which has afforded us no slight gratifi- 
cation. Mr. Hunt (who has forgotten to ‘tell 
anything touching the old Maccaroni races, 
which used to take place, in the Gardens‘on 
Sundays, between gentlemen-runners,) thus, in 
his old pleasant way, re-peoples the walks «as 
they may be supposed to have appeared when 
George and Charlotte were in the earlier years. 


_ of their reign :— 


“Miss Chudleigh, not yet Duchess of Kingston, 
was’ still in. request. The young ladies who have 
figured as actresses at Holland House, Lady Susan 
Fox, and the charming Lady Sarah Lenox, .with 
whom the young King had ‘been said to be in love, 
were, perhaps, the greatest attractions in the Walk. 
There, also, might probably be seen the. beautiful 
Countess of Waldegrave, an illegitimate Walpole, 
who, before the marriage-act had put an end’ to 
such ambitions, became the wife of the King’s- 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, and mother of the 
late Duke, not long deceased. Kitty Clive, the 
actress, would also be there, looking more intelligent 
than handsome; and the notorious Kitty Fisher, the 


| Venus of the day, would contribute a face as insipid 


as Venus herself (that is to say, the Venus de Me- 
dicis). Her charm consisted, we suppose, in the 
unexpected things which such a face would utter; 
we mean, in the way of slang: a contrast in which 
Horace Walpole found something very bewitching. 
This is the lady, we believe, who, by way of making 
a sensation, and showing her superiority to vicissitudes, 


' emulated the pearl-melting of Cleopatra by eating a 


bank-note (we forget for what sum) in the guise of 
a sandwich. George Selwyn, Lord March, and such 
like worthies, would be there as before; Wilkes also 
indulging his gallant squint ; and Bubb Doddington, 


| during the month in which he was a ‘ young lord” 
_ though a corpulent senior, bigger for his huge, gaudy 


clothes. Madame de Boufflers gave a look in from 
The mysterious phenomenon called the 


diplomatic face: and Rousseau, who was in England: 


about this time, might even have given a pitying, 


misanthropical glance down the foolish assemblage. 


snttubeh aad) unaneveied- latins“ Maa.” hhocie| We know not whether Johnson was ever to be found 


, in these promenades a little later in the reign; but 
| very likely he was, considering that he was as great, 
| though a somewhat more frightened admirer of 
| pretty ancles, as his friend Richardson. And Geld- 
| smith assuredly would not suffer his blossom-coloured 
coat to be lost to the assembled world, while its 
lustre-was yet upon it. How could the Woffingtons, 
and the Lady Cravens.and Bolingbrokes, and charm- 
ing Mrs. Abington with her Roxalana nose be there, 
and Oliver, emboldened by his coat, not snatch the 
| fearful joy of deeming himself admired as welt as 
| admiring? He has no time to lose; for see—the 
young Author of the‘ School for Scandal,’ parliamen- 
tary orator and gallant duellist, is coming up the 
walk, with his bride the beauteous Linley’ on: his 
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arm. and.all: hearts:will be his, if his little country- 
man does not. strike first... A few years later, poor 
Miss: Ray, is .in-danger of being shot, by her lover, the 
Reverend.,.Mr.. Hackman; (as she..was afterwards), 
for coming modestly. along, leaning .on the arm ;of 
Lord Sandwich... General Burgoyne badly represents 
the, American.war, but: not.inelegantly, thertaste for 
polite comedy; Charles Fox astonishes. his friends, 
for a day.or:so, by appearing with ‘Lords Carlisle and 


Essex in. red-heeled: shoes, and. feathers in his hat. | 


Burke Jooksround the:.place with an eye: to. refor- 
mation, but a few years later is for keeping it all in 
statu .quo.at any price,as a rebuke to his brother 
reformers at Paris. Meantime, George, Prince of 
Wales, has. arrived at ‘ years.of indiscretion ;’ and 
the Mary Robinsons, the Crouchs, and the Fitzher- 
berts, passin fascinating succession down the Walk. 
Then Mrs. Siddons, very respectable and majestic. 
Then the. lovely Duchess of Devonshire, poetess, 
Queen of Hearts, and carrier of Westminster elec- 
tions—the sweetest of stars in the gracefullest of 
aristocratic houses. Then the .Duchess of Gordon, 
as.fond of power for power’s sake, as the other is for 
persuasion’s. Then Warren: Hastings and his 
‘elegant. Marian,” sole conqueress (except her sister 
in jewelry; the Kingston Duchess). of the reputa- 
tion-loving court samples of Queen Charlotte.. Then 
Miss .Farren, an actress, setting a real example of 
manners to the polite world, and escaping from 
notice into coronet! And now the French Revo- 
lution brings an inundation of emigrants, male and 
female, preceded by Egalité, Duke of Orleans, who 
is come to add. orgies to orgies at Carlton House; 
and none.of them know what to make of ex-bishop 
Talleyrand, who represents.all parties by turns, and 
abides for a while in Kensington, as we have seen, 
confounding all notions of old French propriety, by 
abandoning. his cloth and his gallantries, and paying 
his debts,. At this strangest of all epochs in the 
history of the world, there might probably have been 
seen in these Gardens, on-one and the same day, in 
the portentous year 1791, Wilkes and Wilberforce ; 
George Rose and Mr. Holcroft; Mr. Reeve and 
Mr. Godwin; Burke,.Warren Hasti and Thomas 
Paine; Horace Walpole and Hannah More (whom 
he introduces to the Duke of Queensberry ;) Mary 
Wolstonecroft and Miss Burney (Madame d'Arblay), 
the latter avoiding the former with all her might; 
and the Countess of Albany (the widow of the Pre- 
tender); the Margravine of Anspach; Mrs. Mon- 
tagu; Mrs. Barbauld; Mrs. Trimmer ; Emma: Harte 
(Lady Hamilton), accompanied by her adoring 
portrait-painter, Romney; and -poor Madame du 
Barry, mistress of the late Louis X V., come to look 
after some jewels of which she has been robbed, and 
little suspecting she would return to be guillotined.” 

If much of this. be fanciful, it is at least 
gracefully so; but what is said of Madame du 
Barry is..undoubtedly incorrect. She did not 
come to England to look after her property, but 
left England for France for that purpose, was 
betrayed by a black servant, and was executed 
while still shrieking to the headsman to wait 
“only five minutes longer.” 





A Manual.of Photographic Chemistry ; including 
the Practice of the Collodion Process. By 
T. Frederick Hardwich. Churchill. 

The Calotype Process: a Handbook to Pho- 
tography on Paper. By Thomas Sutton, B.A. 
Cundall. 

Tue happy facility of sun-drawing, which has 

been the result of the earnest labours of a few 

men, who.are now scarcely known in the ranks 
of photographers, is in some respects unfortunate. 

The public are deluged with pictures and por- 

traits; they:are called upon to admire photo- 

graphs, in which chemical skill has not ‘been 
employed nor artistic taste engaged. The por- 
traits are gloomy deformities,—many of them, 


-liké Shelley's ghost, “clothed in ‘their own 


horror”; and the landscapes either extrava- 
ancies of light and shadow, or reflexes of 
ature-in her most sombre moods, such as might 
serve to illustrate Blair’s ‘Grave,’ or Young’s 


‘Night Thoughts.’ 


XUM 





When we visited the Photographic Exhibi- 
tion, we could not but admire the exquisite beauty 
of a great number of the productions in the rooms. 
The perfection of light :and:shadow:in many 
of them was a study on which 'the lover of Na- 
ture might hang entranced. The delicate mi- 
nuteness of detail, combined with great breadth 
of effect, proved alike the truth and the error 
of our Pre-Raphaelite painters. Such pictures 
were not produced without the most exact care 
in every stage of the process employed, and a 
careful study of the scene, under varied aspects 
of light and shadow, which these photographs 
represent. 

It is certain, seeing what advances have 
been made, that higher points of excellence are 
attainable. We regret the degradation which 
the art is now undergoing, but we remember 
when everybody was producing bad electrotypes, 
in the same way that numerous people are now 
obtaining bad photographs. They wearied, as 
these will weary, of their ill-success; and the 
real student will find the field less crowded by- 
and-bye. | 

Mr. Sutton’s book is a valuable guide to those 
who desire to succeed in the Calotype process. 
He has aimed at smoothing every difficulty,— 
those who cannot succeed by following his 
directions, deserve to fail. We value an ob- 
ject according to the degree of labour which 
Les been exerted to obtain it: that which “easy 
comes easy goes,” saith the proverb; and unless 
the mind is taxed with difficulties, which must 
be surmounted to attain an end desired, we care 
little for the prize when we win it. We have 
had a vast number of those small books, all 
gg to simplify the Photographic art, 

ut we have not had one which deals so 
thoroughly with a special process as does this 
‘ Handbook’ of Mr. Sutton. 

Mr, Hardwich takes higher ground in his 
‘Manual,’—he pursues steadily the chemistry 
of Photography. He —_— with much care 
the composition of the chemicals employed,— 
the decompositions which take place in the 
preparations of the sensitive tablets,—and the 
changes which are so mysteriously effected by 
the solar rays, and on which depend the pro- 
duction of the photographic picture. He then 
proceeds to examine and explain the conditions 
necessary to give permanence: to the pictures 
produced, and to obtain them of different tints 
in colour and varied depths of tone. If, instead 
of attempting to produce pictures according to 
prescription,—merely following the rules laid 
down,—the photographic student will work with 
Mr. Hardwich’s book in his hand, he will find 
that the results obtained will be far more satis- 
factory; and in learning the rationale of a pro- 
cess, he will be training his mind in experi- 
mental science, and learning methods by which 
he may advance the art itself. 





A Letter to the Queen on Lord Chancellor 
Cranworth’s Bill. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Longman & Co. 

Woman in the Nineteenth Century; and kindred 
Papers relating to the Sphere, Condition, and 
Duties of Woman. By Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli. Edited by her Brother, Arthur B. 
Fuller. With an Introduction by Horace 
Greeley. Boston, Jewitt & Co.; London, 
Triibner & Co. i 

Turse works are both written by women, with 

the same object:—to obtain for women what 

they consider their just and natural social 
rights. Protests in favour of the “rights of 
man” have never been received with much 
favour by the world; and similar pronunciations 
in favour of the “rights of woman” have been 
rejected and put down like a revolt of the Se- 





raglio. Society (which consists of men, and of 
those good, simple women who do not feel them- 
selves wronged by the tyranny of their londs 
and masters,) has tried. to stifle diseontent»by 
laughter and reprobation of the “movement,” 
consigning to social perdition the more strong- 
minded woman who raises her voice, For many 
years Mary Wolstonecraft served both as a bea- 
con and.a scarecrow; she was invoked. when- 
ever a woman showed any disposition to assert 
herself; she has of late years been somewhatre- 
habilitated with other misunderstood personages, 
—to-day her name may be pronounced without 
the necessity of making a cross or uttering an 
exorcism. Women now have taken to them- 
selves words, and speak up for themselves with 
a witness! Novels, plays, poetry, serious eom- 
position, all prove that women can not only 
assert themselves, but that they have obtained 
a hearing. They have obtained the power to 
protest against all and everything they find 
contrary to their wishes; and an intelligent 
protest is the first step towards the removal of 
a grievance. 

The contrast in the spirit with which the 
works before us are written, is remarkable. The 
American Lady is full of passionate aspirations 
after a noble and ideal marriage,—the true 
heart union and life companionship between 
man and woman. The English matron pleads 
bitterly and querulously for the right of divoree. 
The gist of Mrs. Norton’s pamphlet is the 
injustice and hardship proposed to be enacted 
by the Lord Chancellor’s Bill, whereby, as she 
reads it, English men may divorce their wives 
under certain circumstances, while English 
women are denied the same privileges under 
any circumstances, however aggravated. Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli appeals to all that is high 
and excellent in women themselves,—she rouses 


‘all that is heroic in their nature,—she tells them 


that their help must come from within them- 
selves. Her style is cloudy and rhetorical,—her 
metaphors are vague,—her discourses rambling 
and overlaid with allusions to Greek mythology ; 
—but grant all this, no woman will lay down 
her book without feeling her spirit stirred to 
desire earnestly after whatsoever things are true, 
pure, lovely, and of good report. Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli lays her finger upon the heart 
of the secret when she says that women must 
help themselves and help each other. 

Mrs. Norton appeals only “ to noble-hearted 
Englishmen ”’ to give to women “ a status which 
in our country alone is denied to them, and 
laws of protection which France, Germany, 
Prussia,—aye, even Austria and Russia,—find 
it easier to enact than ourselves.’’ Legal enact- 
ments for the equality of women, and liberty of 
divorce,—these are her remedies for the con- 
dition of women. Mrs. Norton has suffered 
great hardship—her married experience has 
been bitter; and we would not say one word 
that could wound her sensitive and passionate 
heart ; but we do not feel that in her present 
outpouring she has done any very good service 
to the cause she has undertaken to champion. 
She takes the occasion to give an elaborate ex- 
position of her own personal wrongs. It is her 
own case she pleads throughout: — and_ this 
intense personality weakens the effect of her 
plea. Speaking of her husband, she says, 
in one place,—‘‘ Gone—past—buried in: un- 
utterable scorn, are the days in which I appealed 
either to him or from him. 1 complain, not of 
the existent husband, but of the existent law, 
and of that ‘nation of gallapt gentlemen’ who 
scarcely care and scarcely know what is the 
existing law on such subjects.” Her hatred to 
her husband is throughout far more evident 
than her love of “justice for women.” She is 
quite willing to make her own wrongs a lever 
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to raise popular sympathy and to work some 
change in the existing laws; but she does not 
seem actuated by love for her sex. Her pity 
is for herself. We regret this, but we cannot 
blame Mrs. Norton for it. ‘‘ Out of the fullness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

The position of woman has, within the last 
twenty years, undergone great modification. 
An immense and daily increasing proportion of 
women have no “domestic sphere,” as it is 
called, but are obliged to turn out into the world 
and earn their own living. Is this the kind 
of * emancipation”’ that is sought? We agree 
with Mrs. Norton that the laws relating to the 
personal property of women calls for alteration, 
—and we believe that it can and will be made 
without danger of sapping the British Constitu- 
tion. Mrs. Norton gives her own summary of 
her pamphlet.— 


“Women may comfort themselves by reading, 
that Lord Eldon, after thirty years’ experience in 
the highest court of judicature in the kingdom, re- 
versed his earlier opinions, and stated that he ‘saw 
no reason why a woman was not as much entitled 
to sue for divorce as a man:*—that Mr. Hallam 
writes,—‘ Nothing can be more absurd than our 
modern privilegia; our Acts of Parliament to 
break the marriage bond ; neither do I see how 
we can justify the denial of redress to women, 
in every case of adultery and desertion : ’— 
that Montesquieu affirmed the law to be ‘ very 
tyrannical,’ which gives the right to men and 
denies it to women ;—adding, that women are less 
likely to abuse the privilege than men, because a 
woman rarely improves her position by repudiating 
her husband. They may read Milton, Gibbon, and 
Hume,—or the more pious Paley,—in such chapters 
and sections of these authors as treat on the subject. 
They may read also, how the Scotch and English 
subjects of Quéen Victoria are as differently dealt 
with as though they were subjects of two different 
countries, and under two different sovereigns; and 
how, from time to time, great’ and clevér men have 
expressed their opinion of the absolute necessity of 
‘assimilating’ those conflicting laws. 
read lists of the names of those at present employed 
in law offices under the Crown: and find, to their 
amazement,—in that helpless group who consider 
these reforms ‘so surrounded with difficulty,’ that 
they can do nothing,—Lord Chancellor Cranworth, 


and Lord Chief Justice Campbell, heading famous | 





| 
| 


poetry and prose for them to read in leisure hours, — 
or even please myself by better and more serious 
attempts to advocate the rights of the people, or the 
education and interests of the poor. When Mr. 
Norton allowed me, I say, to be publicly subpeenaed 
in court, to defend himself by a quibble from a just 
debt, and subpeenaed my publishers to meet me there, 
he taught me what my gift of writing was worth. 
Since he would not leave even that source tranquil 
and free in my destiny, let him have the triumph of 
being able at once to embitter and to turn its former 
current. He has made me dream that it was meant 
for a higher and stronger purpose,—that gift which 
came not from man, but from God. ‘It was meant 
to enable me to rouse the hearts of others to examine 
into all the gross injustice of these laws,—to ask the 
‘nation of gallant gentlemen,’ whose country woman 
I am, for once to hear a woman’s pleading on the 
subject. Not because I deserve more at their hands 
than other women. Well I know, on the contrary, 
how many hundreds, infinitely better than I,—more 
pious, more patient, and less rash under injury,— 
have watered their bread with tears! My plea to 
attention is, that in pleading for myself I am able 
to plead for all these others. Not that my suffer- 
ings or my deserts are greater than theirs; but that 
I combine, with the fact of having suffered wrong, 
the power to comment on and explain the cause of 
that wrong; which few women are able to do. For 
this, I believe, God gave me the power of writing. 
To this I devote that power. I abjure all other 
writing, till I see these laws altered. I care not 
what ridicule or abuse may be the result of that 
declaration. They who cannot bear ridicule and 
abuse are unfit and unable to advance any cause: 
and once more I deny that this is my personal cause; 
it is the cause of all the women of England. If I 
could be justified and happy to-morrow, I would still 
strive and labour in it; and if I were to die to- 
morrow, it would still be a satisfaction to me that 
I had so striven. Meanwhile, my husband has a 
legal lien (as he has publicly proved) on the copy- 
right of my works, Let him claim the copyright of 
THIS.” 

Here, again, as the reader sees, the personal 
wrong comes into the foreground :—and it may 


They may | be that some readers will be attracted to the 


pamphlet more powerfully by the personal de- 


| tails than by the general cause. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A Vindication of Major-General the Earl of 


and familiar lawyer-names; some, with already an | Lucan from Lord Raglan's Reflections on his Con- 
hereditary claim to distinction, and some, whose able | duct in the Action at Balaklava, (Hatchard.)— 
and energetic pleading will make their names a boast | It is an act of justice due to the Earl of Lucan 
to their sons. They may refer to the former speeches | to bespeak attention to this statement, in reply to 


of men like Lyndhurst and Brougham,—whose cele- | the criticisms of ‘‘A Cavalry Officer.” 


We our- 


brity began so early in life, that they are still here to | selves gave a circulation to ‘‘ A Cavalry Officer's” 
enjoy and add to it; though their youthful triumphs| view, which impugned Lord Lucan’s courage 


are almost a matter of history to the rising generation. 
All this, women may study: and when they have read 
all which they have time, patience, or inclination to 
read, and ability to understand,—they may take their 
crochet-work, embroidery, or ‘ Potichomanie,’ and 
ruminate over their needles and paste-brushes, how 
it is that laws continue to be in force, which such men 
themselves have so repeatedly condemned as a mass 
of folly, indecency, and contradiction! * * 

“To all that women can read on the subject, I 
add this more familiarly easy treatise; and I shall 
follow this treatise by a published selection 6f * Cases 
decided according to Law, and contrary to Justice ;’ 
admitted to be so decided even by the judges and 
counsel engaged in them ; the sentences given being 
often accompanied by courteous and sincere expres- 
sions of regret at their manifest oppression; and by 
a hope that the code might be altered, which made 
such sentences compulsory on the persons whose 
duty it was ‘to administer the law as they found it.’ 
My husband has taught me, by subpenaing my 
publishers to account for my earnings,—that my gift 
of writing was not meant for the purposes to which I 
have hitherto applied it. It was not intended that 
I should ‘strive for peace and ensue it’ through a 
life of much occasional bitterness and many unjust 
trials; that I should prove my literary ability, by 
publishing melodies and songs for young girls and 
women to sing in happier homes than mine,—or 





as well as his discretion. The imputation of 
timidity weakened the force of the attack; but 
the present ‘‘ Vindication” places the affair, as an 
incident of history, in a somewhat new light. 
The exponent of Lord Lucan’s version establishes 
clearly some points which had not previously been 
allowed their full weight in the discussion, but 
which are of direct importance. His details’are 
so closely and logically arranged that for anything 
like narrative we must refer to the pamphlet itself. 
Our own impression, however—assuming the facts 
here set forth to be correct—is this:—that Lord 
Raglan gave an order which he afterwards re- 
gretted, and that Lord Lucan’s only fault was that 
he obeyed it, against his better judgment. Ina 
military sense, of course, his obedience was a 
virtue; but public opinion, after the fact, would 
rejoice to condone any breach of discipline that 
should have saved the Light Brigade. The sequence 
of incidents is plain. Lord Lucan and Sir Colin 
Campbell had warned the Commander-in-Chief 
of an approaching attack on Balaklava. They 
alone concerted measures of defence, and took up 
the proper positions for giving effect to them. Lord 
Raglan, however, coming upon the ground, broke 
up their plan by instructions of his own, and thus, 
by taking the command of the cavalry, assumed 
the responsibility of the battle. Lord Lucan, when 
the Russians were coming down in tremendous 





force, threw the Heavy Brigade inst them, 
decided the fortunes of the day, and might have 
annihilated the enemy on the’ field, had not his 
Light Cavalry been at a distance, in pursuance of 
Lord Raglan’s orders. Afterwards, the only in- 
dependent movement he executed was to advance 
the Light Brigade as near as he judged it prudent 
to the Russian batteries. In our opinion, the two 
orders which he then received from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, coupled with the aide-de-camp’s 
interpretation of them (which the Queen’s In- 
structions forbade him to question), left Lord 
Lucan no choice but to decline obedience or to 
act as he did. That he was unsupported is a fact 
which concerns, not him, but Lord Raglan. Such 
is the aspect of the case as here narrated. The 
‘Vindication’ ought, at least, to be studied be- 
fore any further opinions are passed. The Light 
Brigade was lost; but had Lord Lucan, in order to 
save it, refused to charge the enemy, he might have 
been taunted even by some who have since accused 
him as the Byng of Balaklava. 

The Curse of the Village ; and the Happiness of 
being Rich. Two Tales. By Hendrik Conscience. 
Translated from the original Flemish. (Lambert 
& Co.)—These two new tales by the favourite 
popular novelist of Belgium will do his reputation 
no dis-service, if they add little to it. The first 
may be called a temperance story, such as would 
delight the heart of Mr. Gough and Mr. G. Cruik- 
shank. ‘The Curse of the Village’ is the gin-shop, 
and the wreck and ruin that overtake those who 
enter is the sad argument. The second story, 
which is a new version of a thousand-times-told 
tale, will puzzle our philanthropists. The humble 
pair, a merry workman and his son, who are 
pictured as flung into gloom, sorrow, and the sus- 
picion of crime by the arrival of a Danae-shower 
in their garret, are a pair of chimney sweepers, and 
their bliss is made to depend on their return to the 
practice of their black art. M. Conscience writes, 
we believe, from the purest motives,—a wish to 
diffuse happiness and to recommend sound morals ; 
but. he writes like a sentimentalist, and a senti- 
mentalist, moreover, belonging to a past age of 
society. We have been ere now, and are again, 
struck in his tales by the absence of anything like 
encouragement to pro, “The old times” are 
the best with him—as if old times, like old wine, 
did not change with time’s changes,—and the 
former become false and the second meagre and 
acid when they have been kept too long. The 
cant of to-day, which tends towards a spurious ex- 
citement, destructive of all steady action, is not to 
be met by the cant of a hundred years since, which 
pictured stagnation as content and acquiescence 
as self-sacrifice. Thus much on a subject which 
the events and interests.of the hour must press 
increasingly on every thin&ing and writing man, 
whether he be 

priest or layman, lover or monk. 
The translation appears to be nicely executed. 

Bell Smith Abroad. (New York, J. C. Derby.) 
—Bell Smith is a lively American lady, who, 
having visited Paris vi@ Havre, has written a book 
to describe the process. She is sketchy, familiar, 
and not without power, but indulges too much in 
what we may call the ginger-beer style,—a smart 
and foamy kind of manner derived from the too 
exclusive imitation of light literature. This man- 
ner may be employed with all degrees of excellence 
—(there being an effervescence of Moselle as well 
as an effervescence of the above-mentioned humbler 
fluid)—but unless it is done with taste and variety, 
it is very fatiguing. As Bell Smith can be serious, 
and possesses observation, she would do well to 
cultivate her better faculties, and refine her taste. 
A good beginning would be a little quiet charity 
and consideration, after which she would not be 
likely to dash off national characters so swiftly as 
by saying that ‘‘ French business is a sham; 
French religion is a sham; French people are 


shams.” Unfortunately the vivacity of which she | 


is an example is as swift in embodying prejudice 
as in pleasanter offices. In literature, as in the 
physical world, the worst venom is conveyed in 
froth! 

The Hearts of Steel: an Irish Historical. Tale of 
the Eighteenth Century. By James M‘Henry, M.D. 
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(Belfast, Henderson.)—Here is one of those cheap 
novels (or reprint from a higher-priced tale?) which 
are so rapidly replacing the fiction of twenty times 
their value. Cheapness, however, does not imply 
bad quality, and though there is an odder mixture 
of sentimentality with vigour in this novel than 
we can accredit, and the tale savours, to a certain 
degree, of the Minerva Press, it may still furnish 
the tourist by express train to Holyhead or Edin- 
burgh with a due provision of romance for his 
journey. We might have entered further into the 
rise, decline, and fall of ‘‘the Hearts of Steel,” 
and the influence of their conspiracies and outrages 
on the fortunes of hero and heroine, but for a cer- 
tain impression that we may have already met the 
novel in another form,—ours being days in which 
not even a Magliabecchi’s memory can protect the 
reader from ‘‘ twice-told tales,” so capricious and 
careless is the attention bestowed by publishers 
on advertisement and title-page. 

Practical Meteorology. By John Drew, Ph.D. 
(Van Voorst.)—Dr. Drew is an accurate meteor- 
ological observer of long standing ; he, therefore, 
writes from experience, and that experience of the 
best class, since he has not only adopted the 
arrangements and used the methods of other ob- 
servers, but has been compelled to devise plans 
of his own in carrying out his investigations at 
Southampton. Numerous and well-executed plates 
of all the meteorological instruments in use, with 
their most recent improvements, are given in this 
work. There are also introduced some excellent 
tables of reduction,—such as, for ascertaining the 
degree of humidity of the atmosphere, for deter- 
mining heights by the barometer, and the like,— 
which will, to the amateur, prove of great value. 
We have lately emerged from a winter of unusual 
severity:—a diagram given in the ‘Practical 
Meteorology’ teaches us the grounds upon which 
may be based the probable prediction that we shall 
not know another winter of equal inclemency for the 
next eight or ten years. The diagram before us lays 
down in a series of curves the mean annual result 
of observations on the temperature of these islands 
since the year 1771. The results may be expressed 
in the following manner, which we conceive will 
be interesting to many of our readers. From the 
years named in the left-hand column, when the 
temperature fell to a minimum, it regularly ad- 
vanced till it arrived at a maximum in the year 
named in the right-hand column, and then it again 
regularly declined.— 


1771 Minimum 1779 Maximum 
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—The long-continued observations of Mr. Luke 
Howard, and the elaborate investigations of Prof. 
Dove, confirm this movement of the mean annual 
temperature in certain cycles, the duration of 
which cannot, however, be said to be as yet exactly 
determined. In Dr. Drew’s work will be found 
much interesting matter connected with the falls 
of rain over various parts of our islands,—the 
directions and force of the wind,—the electrical 
conditions of the atmosphere,—and the presence 
of ozone. We learn from it that the ozone obser- 
vations, which were started about twelve months 
since by Dr. Drew, assisted by a considerable 
number of meteorological observers in different 
parts of the country, have not led to any deductions 
of value to science ; it is curious, however, to dis- 
cover that in large towns, such as London and 
Manchester, no ozone is developed, even when it 
is found to exist abundantly in the neighbouring 
country, and especially so in proximity to the sea. 
The author has described the aneroid barometer, 
amongst others, in terms of praise; we regret he 
has not added the Tables published some years since 
by Mr. Hartnup, of Liverpool, showing the varia- 
tions to which the elegant instrument of M. Vidi 
is liable within certain ranges of temperature. In 
another edition it would be wise to do this,—since, 
although each instrument would really require a 
separate series of experiments to determine its 
limits of error, those tables of Mr. Hartnup would 
prove useful as indicating the ranges of temperature 





within which corrections of a special kind sheuld 


be applied. 

G > or, the Wonders of the Shore. By 
Charles Kingsley. (Cambridge, Macmillan & Co.) 
—NMr. Kingsley is a bold man,—as ‘Glaucus’ 
would prove, were proof still wanting. His 
‘Wonders of the Shore’ are introduced to the 
reader’s admiration in a Preface full of pedantry; 
and his judgments are stated with a dogmatism 
that will make students of Nature stare. He 
carries his black cloth and his habit of ‘‘improving 
the occasion” to the fashionable watering-place, 
and grows as tiresome with his sermons on star- 
fish and sea shells as an old campaigner with his 
oldest stories of gallantry and war. Here and 
there we have a ge that is fresh and pic- 
turesque, with the shadows of clouds on its bright- 
ness and the surge of the sea in its utterance; but 
these are rare; and the tone of the book generally 
is as supercilious as the knowledge is superficial. 
Mr. Kingsley may preach that it is only a maga- 
zine article; but why reprint it in a separate form, 
and with additions of insufferable pretension ? 
Those who have any desire to study the habits of 
sea anemones should visit the Zoological Gardens. 
The names and plates which are placed along the 
cases in which these beautiful little creatures are 
to be seen will enable the lovers of this branch of 
Zoology to distinguish the various species; and 
careful observation will do the rest. From one 
visit to the Zoological Gardens the student may 
learn more than he would gain by poring over 
books as shallow and inflated as ‘Glaucus’ fora 
month. 

Letter concerning Lanes for the Steamers crossing 
the Atlantic. By M. F. Maury, LL.D., Lieut. 
U.S.N. (New York, published by the Board of 
Underwriters.)—The part of the Atlantic used by 
the American steamers in their voyages to and 
fro is about three hundred miles broad. That used 
by the English is about a hundred and fifty, and 
is included within the American water-way. Con- 
sequently, “there is a breadth of ocean three 
hundred miles wide, in any part of which, by 
night or in a fog, a sailing vessel is now liable to 
be brought into collision with the steamers,” or 
one steamer with another. Lieut. Maury pro- 
poses to diminish this danger, as well as that of 
running ashore in the dark, by separating the 
two routes, as the “up” and ‘‘ down” lines are 
separated on a railway, and by arranging that all 
steamers going eastward should keep toone “lane,” 
while all going westward should follow another. 
He would allow from fifteen to twenty-five miles 
as the width of these ocean-roads, which should be 
devoted to steam-ships. Sailing vessels would 
still move over the great surface of the Atlantic, 
only approaching the marked lanes by day to cross 
them, under peril of a collision. The length of 
passage would be rather diminished than increased. 
To this result, Lieut. Maury brings the evidence 
of observations from log-book extending over 
46,000 days, out of which he has mapped his At- 
lantic lanes. The underwriters of New York and 
Boston appear to have favoured his idea, which is 
certainly deserving of attention. We have little 
doubt, however, but that so complete a master of 
his science as Lieut. Maury has anticipated most 
of the objections that could arise. Meanwhile, his 
Letter may begrecommended to the perusal of all 
who are interested in the navigation of the high 
seas. 

A Digest of the Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on the Working of 
the National System of Education in Ireland. By 
W. Le Poer Trench, D.D. (Dublin, Curry.)—Dr. 
Trench has extracted the substance of the evidence 
taken before the Lords’ Committee on the subject 
of public education in Ireland, and has reproduced 
it in a concise and systematic form. His Digest is 
intended to enable persons interested in the edu- 
cational movements in progress in Ireland: to 
understand at a glance the results of the inquiry 
alluded to. 

There is no obscurity in the titles of such pam- 
phlets as the following :—What is the Use of our 
Cathedrals? by the Rev. J. Ingle,—The Financial 
Aspect of the Sanitary Question, by Mr. D. Chad- 
wick,—and An Introductory Lecture on Military 





Surgery, by Sir George Ballinghall. Sir George 
lays down some useful rules for the guidance of 
young practitioners who may have to deal with 
shot-wounds on the Tchernaya, or low-fevers at 
Smyrna or Scetari.—A Brief History of Sherburn 
Hospital, in the County of Durham, contains the 
narrative of abuses, and of the remedies applied 
to them by the Charity Commissioners, who are 
to our generggion what the Knights Errant were 
in days of chivalry, pursuing ‘‘foul wrong” to its 
retreats, and there slaying it.—A careful state- 
ment of the decimal theory is given in Ferst Steps 
towards a Universal System of Decimal Coinage, — 
and a review of recent innovations in fire-arms, in 
Rifle Practice, by Major John Jacob, of the Sindh 
Irregular Horse. Major Jacob has tried every 
species of arms “‘ thousands of times,” so that his 
critical description of weapons and inventions is 
deserving of patient study. He speaks of the 
‘*percussion rifle shell” as the most formidable 
missile ever known, and declares that, judging 
from the practice at Jacobabad, two good riflemen, 
so armed, could in ten minutes annihilate the best 
field-battery now existing. He relates, also, that 
he has seen a pointed Minié ball carried 15,000 
yards! Of the Lancaster guns, his opinion is that 
they must fail. 

Warrantable French reading may be found in 
the two volumes (published by Kiessling, Schnée & 
Co., Brussels; London, Jeffs,) which contain Flewr 
de Serre et Fleur des Champs, by Madame Lacroix, 
and Liane, dc., by Madame Marie Joly. The 
latter lady seems to have taken for model Madame 
d'Arboville,—a not very wise choice, for the fol- 
lowing reason. Madame d’Arboville’s short tales, 
though excellent and touching, as we have often 
said, stand on the very confines where senti- 
mentality passes over into sickliness; and imitators 
must pass the boundary, by the very laws of imi- 
tation.—Two other volumes of the Bibliothéque 
Diamant (same publishers) are filled in a more 
pompous and classical fashion by Cléopatre, Reine 
d’Egypte, by Jules de Saint-Félix,. But “the 
Serpent of old Nile” should be left alone by poet 
and romancer, unless he feel himself strong enough 
to efface the impression made by ‘‘one Shak- 
speare.” This M. de Saint-Félix has failed to 
prove himself. 

We need only register the names and objects of 
a variety of pamphlets, more or less of a special 
character, which lie on our table. In Diplomatic 
Mystification and Popular Credulity, a plea for 
peace is urged from a Greek and Protestant point 
of view. The writer nullifies his entire statement 
by the complaint that we are “‘ waging a bloody 
war against all the Christians in the East.” Such 
a premise being ridiculous, the deductions from it 
must be unsound. But this is only one specimen 
among: many of the extravagancies which have 
cut off the Greeks from their friends, and made 
their advocates ashamed of the enthusiasm which 
overlooked Cheroneia, survived Navarino, and even 
saw a great future for the medley nations of the 
Levant.—In The Four Points, a Dover politici 
argues clearly, but narrowly, for a settlement with 
Russia, on her own terms, or rather without any 
terms whatever.—Our other miscellanies treat of 
learning and of social reform as complacently as 
if the Holy Alliance still brooded over the forty 
years’ quietude of Europe. The Philosophical 
Institution of Edinburgh has printed The Jntro- 
ductory and Concluding Addresses delivered to its 
Members by Lord Neave and Bishop Terrot,— 
the first on ‘The Harmony of Virtue and Know- 
ledge,’ the second on ‘The Power of Education 
over the Passions of Man.’—Education, a Lecture, 
by N. J. Lutle, was written for a literary insti- 
tute; but the author’s “ blithe spirit” has carried 
him higher than larks can fly, for he describes not 
only the composition of human nature, but that of 
angels also, who are, it appears, a particularly 
imaginative race of beings. In this case Mr. 
Lutle is angelic, in one respect at least, since he 
has dreams like one of his angels, and repeats 
them like one of Schiller’s.—Mr. James Douglas 
of Cavers’ Passing Thoughts relate to Rousseau, to 
Italy, to the history of Greece, and to Humboldt’s 
‘Cosmos,’—a work which is also criticized in Mr. 
T. Drake's Few Thoughts, 2 paper read to the 
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Literary Society.of Loughborough.—Mr. W. Jacob 
contributes to the popular discussion on the Plu- 
rality: of Worlds a Few more Words, in which he 
strugglesviolently with his subject, and then 


pauses:toaffirm that it matters little whether there. 


be one.er many spheres of intelligent life. 
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ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD PARRY. 

INTELLIGENCE has been received that Sir E. 
Parry, who has for many years been in a very pre- 
carious state of health, died on the 8th instant, at 
Ems. 

Sir E.. Parry was born in 1790, and entered the 
Navy at an early age. In 1810 he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant, and shortly afterwards 
served on the coast of North America; where, says 
Sir John Barrow, ‘he was distinguished as an ex- 
cellent navigator, theoretical as well as practical.” 
While on this service, he volunteered for, and was 
appointed to the famous Congo Expedition, under 
Capt. Tuckey, but fortunately for Arctic discovery 
could not join in time. Still, however, his atten- 
tion was drawn towards African enterprise; and 
about the close of 1817 he wrote to a friend, de- 
tailing his views on the subject, and expressing a 
great desire to be employed in any expedition of 
discovery in that quarter of the globe. It was at 
this period, that in consequence of accounts having 
been received of the great disruption of ice in the 
Arctic regions, the Royal Society recommended 
the Admiralty to fit out two Expeditions for Arctic 
discovery,—one of which was despatched under the 
command of Capt. Buchan and Lieut. Franklin to 
the North Pole, the other under the command of 
Sir John Ross: to Baffin’s Bay, with the view of 
penetrating through passages supposed to exist 


remaining portion of the passage to Behring’s 
Straits would be accomplished in the ensuing 
summer. But their expectations were disap- 
pointed; and.after various attempts to advance 
westward, Lieut. Parry was obliged to return to 
England... For his distinguished services he was 
promoted to the rank of Commander; and in 1821 
was again sent out in command of the Hecla and 
Fury: During this Expedition, which'.extended 
over the years 1821-2-3, great sufferings were 
endured; but with that undaunted spirit of enter- 
prise which will ever make the name of Parry 
famous.in the story of Arctic discovery, we find 
him: volunteering on. his return to command an- 
other Expedition. This, consisting also of the 
Heela and Fury, sailed on the 19th of May, 1824, 
fromthe Thames. This was his third and last 
attempt to discover a North-West Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; but his zeal and enter- 
prise in the cause of Polar discovery were not 
abated, for on his return he: proposed and volun- 
teered to conduct a sledge-boat Expedition to the 
North Pole. His services were accepted; and in 
1827 he started on his perilous enterprise. After 
great labour and danger, the Expedition attained 
the latitude of 82° 45’, which is the nearest point 
to the North Pole that has been reached. 

This Expediticn terminated Parry’s long and 
arduous services in the Arctic regions; but it will 
be seen that, although honours -followed, he was 
not disposed to rest on his laurels. In 1821, he had 
been promoted to the rank of Post-Captain, and 
in 1829 he was knighted, and received the honour 
of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, chosen on 
its Council, and contributed papers to its T’rans- 
actions ; and was also elected Honorary Member 
of the St. Petersburgh Academy of Sciences and 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 

On his return to England from his Polar Expe- 
dition, he was appointed Hydrographer to the Ad- 
miralty, which post he held until May, 1829, when 
he resigned the office, and went out to New South 
Wales as Commissioner to the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company, and acted in that capacity until 
1834. In 1835 he was appointed Assistant Poor- 
Law Commissioner in Norfolk; but his health 
failing, he did not hold office for more than a year. 
In 1837 he was appointed to organize the Packet 
Service, then transferred to the Admiralty, and 
was subsequently appointed Comptroller of Steam 
Machinery, Inspector-General of Haslar Hospital, 
and, more recently, Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, which office he held at the’time of his 
decease. In 1852 he attained the rank of Rear- 
Admiral. 





SCIENCE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
WE had occasion last week to comment on the 
miserable allowance doled out to men of science 
and. literature by the Government of this wealthy 
country, with reference to the distribution of 





west of.that Bay. Parry, happening to hear of 
these proposed Expeditions, wrote immediately, | 
expressing:his wish to be employed,—adding, that | 
“‘he was ready for hot or for cold, Africa or the | 
Polar regions.” The result was, that he received 
a commission to join Sir John Ross's Expedition 
as Lieutenant, which sailed in 1818. 

This. Expedition proved a failure; but the Ad- 
miralty forthwith ordered a second Expedition 
to be equipped, and the command was intrusted to 
Parry The. ships, consisting of the Hecla and 
Griper; sailed from the Thames on the 11th of 
May, 1819, and passing up Baffin’s Bay, entered 
Lancaster. Sound, and without, it may be said, 
meeting with a check from ice, reached Melville 
Island. at the beginning of September. On the 4th 
of September, wrote the commander of the Expe- 
dition;. ‘‘ we had the. satisfaction of crossing the 
meridian of 110° W. from Greenwich, in the lati- 
tude of :74° 44’ 20”, by which His Majesty’s ships 
under my orders became entitled to the sum of 
5,000%., being the reward offered by Parliament to 
such of His. Majesty’s subjects as might succeed 
impenetrating thus far to the westward within the 
Aretic:circle.” 

TheExpedition wintered at Melville Island; and 





itiwas fully believed by. every officer that’ the 


pensions out of 1,200/., annually granted by Par- 
liament for the reward of distinguished services. 
Another, and if possible a more flagrant case of 
the disregard by Government of the claims of 
science has recently come to our knowledge. In 
1849, the Earl of Rosse, then President of the 
Royal Society, received a letter from Lord John 
Russell informing him that it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to place 1,000/. at the 
disposal of the President and Council of the Royal 
Society for the promotion of science. Of course, 
no specific pledge could be given that this sum 
would be granted annually, yet there was every 
reason to hope, and indeed believe, that the grant 
would be continued. Accordingly, the Council of 
the Royal Society unanimously agreed to accept 
the liberal offer of Government,—and a large com- 
mittee, consisting of all the members of Council 
and the most eminent scientific men, was appointed 
to consider and report upon the best mode of 
applying the grant. After several meetings, it was 
recommended :—First, and chiefly, that the grant 
be awarded in aid of private individual scientific 
investigation. Secondly, in aid of the calculation 
and scientific reduction of masses: of accumulated 
observations.. Thirdly,.in aid. of) astronomical, 
meteorological, and other observations, which may 








be assisted by the purchase and employment: of 
new instruments. Fourthly, and subordinately to 
the purposes above named,,.in aid..of such other 


scientific objects.as may from time ta time appear: 


to be of sufficient interest, although. not coming 
under any of the foregoing heads. In accordance 
with these judicious recommendations, the grants. 
for the years 1850, 51, 52, 58, and 54 have been 


distributed to the great benefit of science. . Among, 


the eminent persons whose scientific investigations 
have been promoted by grants from this fund may 
be mentioned Prof. Owen, Col. Sabine, Prof. Stokes, 


the. Astronomer Royal, Dr. Carpenter, Prof.. 


Hopkins, Mr. Horner, Prof. Miller, Dr. Tyndall 
(who at his Lectures before the Royal Society and 
the Royal Institution acknowledged how greatly 
he was indebted to this grant for enabling him to 
purchase foreign instruments essential for his in- 
vestigations), Mr. Huxley, and Mr, De la Rue. 
These names alone are sufficient guarantees that 
the money has been applied to the best objects,— 
and. we have reason to know that in many in- 
stances experiments have been made which have 
produced results productive of such national ad- 
vantages as will in a commercial point of view 
alone repay the sum expended over. and over 
again. We particularly allude to the important 
experiments by Messrs. Fairbairn, Hodgkinson and 
Hopkins, on the strength of materials used in 
engineering works, which have been and are 
carried on by those gentlemen without further 
cost than the mere expense of ‘the machinery and 
raw materials. It will scarcely be credited, that 
Government, while Calling into requisition the 
gratuitous services of the Fellows of the Royal 
Society for the benefit of the nation, has refused 
to continue this year the grant of 1,000/.—Apart 
from the blow to science which this refusal strikes, 
is it wise policy to declare in the face of nations 
that. England, with her vast resources, is yet so 
stricken by the war that she can no longer devote 
1,000/, a year to the promotion of science? This, 
indeed, will be news for the Czar, who, with a de- 
ficient exchequer, continues to endow his. famous 
Metropolitan Academy of Sciences. We hold that 
the withdrawal of this grant is as unjust as it is 
impolitic. Government has never been backward 
in requesting scientific aid from the. Royal So- 
ciety. A few months only have elapsed since 
it called upon the Society to give their opinion 
as to what are the great meteorological desi- 
derata with reference to a Government depart- 
ment for meteorology, which it was. proposed to 
establish for the advantage of navigation. This 
request was immediately responded to. Circulars 
were addressed to eminent meteorologists and men 
of science at home and abroad; and, after long and 
laborious deliberations, a voluminous report was 
drawn up and transmitted to Government. Al} 
this time and labour was, be it remembered, 
given gratuitously, by men who are not the best 
able to make a present of their time and valuable 
knowledge. It is scarcely creditable to the State 
that such sciences should be rewarded by the with- 
drawal of the annual grant. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE understand that a commission—consisting 
of Lord Monteagle and Messrs. Hubbard and 
Norman—has been appointed to inquire into the 
subject of Decimal Coinage. 

Our poets generally sing in summer; and _ this 
year they seem likely to become more musical than 
ever. The poetical chiefs at lesst are busy with 
‘*the note of preparation.” Mr. ‘ Festus’ Bailey 
and Mr. Tennyson are in the press. Mr. Bailey's 
poem—entitled ‘The Mystic’—is described to.us 
as wilder in imagery and more magnificent in pur- 
pose than ‘ Festus’ ; dealing with higher and more 
mysterious arguments, and having in it still less of 
human sympathy and human emotion. Another: 
poem, lyrical in form, is to accompany ‘The Mys- 
tic.” Mr. Tennyson’s new song also issues from 
more than one instrument. ‘Maud’ is a name:to 
suggest a subject ; ‘Idyls’ we have had from Mr. 
Tennyson before—idyls which rank among the 
finest of his works. Buta poem on Italy will have 
the.charm of novelty from a poet so intensely na~ 
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The Gardeners’ Chronicle announces that the 
Government, upon’ the representation of Sir W; 
Molesworth, has placed the herbarium, the library, 
and ‘the strictly botanical-part of the Botanic Gar- 
den, Kew, under the charge of Dr. Hooker: 

A pension of 50/. a year has-been awarded to 
Dr. Thomas Dick for literary services, The-Scot- 
tish Press,—from which journal we'learn the fact, 
—remarks on the inadequacy of the amount ; and 
in that remark’ we concur without reserve. 

The Council of London University have deter- 
mined to unite the professorships, hitherto dis- 
tinct, of ‘Chemistry and: Practical Chemistry, and 
have appointed Dr. Alexander. W. Williamson 
Prof of Chemistry, as suceessor to. Mr, Thos. 
Graham, now Master of the Mint. 

A wet day closed the series of Flower Shows for 
the year at Chiswick. The fruit was particularly 
fine, and the flowers were attractive; but the 
great masses of the public did not venture into the 
grounds. Considering the torrents of rain which 
fell during the day, we are surprised to find that 
about six hundred persons actually‘assembled in 





those which are quoted there. Once more; at p. 137 I give 
a list of fifty-seven words ending in the feminine form “ess,” 
all which have now fallen out of use. Of these fifty-seven no 
less than twenty-one (namely, teacheress, frendess, servant- 
ess, leperess, si .d ess, thralless, dwelleress, wail- 
eress, cheseress, waiteress, moveress, vanqueress, flatteress, 
clientess, soveraintess, impostress, buildress, intrudress, mon- 
archess, hucksteress) are not in the ‘ Dictionary’ at all; 
while in the case of several other of those which I have in 
common with Dr. Richardson, as danceress, pedleress, mi- 
nistress, saintess, votaress, tyranness, farmeress, my autho- 
rities are different from his. How many of the others 
which I cite may I reasonably be presumed to have gather- 
ed for myself? At the same time I willingly acknowledge my 
list would have been much less complete but for his assist- 
ance. Once more, and I shall have done. In my fourth 
lecture there are in the notes eighteen quotations fronr 
English authors, or references to them,—these authors are, 
Herrick, Holinshed (two), Spenser (two), North’s Plutarch, 
the English Bible, Swift, Chaucer, Lydgate, Webster, Fuller 
(two), Barrow, Phillips, Whitelock, Milton, Whewell. 
Out of these eighteen passages one quotatiun of a single line 
from Chaucer, and one reference to Spenser are all which I 
have in common with the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
lam, &c. RicHarpD C, TRENCH. 


Sunderland is dreaming of a Crystal Palace. 
Space, it appears, can be found on the highest part 
of the hill in that prosperous town. The citizens 
want an edifice that shall contain a winter garden, 








the ground: 


Mr. Monckton Milnes — who is neither’ “a | 


writer of books that do not sell” nor a “seller 
of books he does not write,” as Byron ve 


wickedly ‘said of Cottle—presided yesterday (Fri- | 


day) week at the annual dinner of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution, given at the Crystal Palace; 


and, in the flashing of Moselle and rhetoric, the | 


dinner went off capitally. Mr. Bohn’s account of 
the position of the Institution was satisfactory ; 
and the'statement gave evidence—as we have often 


had occasion ‘to remark—that the business of the | 


society is conducted with economy and ability. 
As Mr. Milnes is the selected defender of the 
enormous cost of administering literary relief from 
the Literary Fund, many persons were afraid that 
Mr. Bohn’s account of the gratuitous exertions and 
benevolent economy of the booksellers might stifle 
his oratory; but he spoke, as usual, without appa- 
rently the slightest consciousness of the strange 
contradiction between his late and his present 
appearance before a charitable public; as if, indeed, 
what he said was mere ‘‘ words—words—words,” 
and he was himself untouched by what he hoped 
would influence the opinions and awaken the 
sympathy of others. 

We willingly accord a prominent place to the 
following note from the Rev. R. C. Trench (omit- 
ting a few lines not necessary to the explanation 
which the author desires to make).— 


Itchenstoke, July 3. 

Strictures on the literary execution of my works I 
gladly leave alone. But your correspondent Hosego’s letter 
implies a far graver charge. It must do so in your eyes as 
well as in mine; for you have always asserted the intimate 
connexion bétween literary and moral good faith.’ My book 
is, according to his account, a “ careful compilation and 
judicious selection” from Dr. Richardson's ‘ English Dic- 
tionary,’ while yet the fact that it is so, is kept altogether 
out of sight. To reply to this charge involves me in more 
than one perplexity. In the first place, to deny any extent 
of obligation to a book from which I have learned and am 
continually Jearning so much, and which stands in my judg- 
ment quite in the fore front of English Dictionaries, appears 
ungracious and unthankful. And then, when I have over- 
come this reluetanee, I am perplexed in what ways to prove 
to you, and as [think I havea right to claim. to your readers 
also, that my book rests on independent studies of English. 
I will at once address myself to this point. And first, with 
regard of ** chouse,” the word which was the occasion of 
your correspondent’s letter. 
the ‘ Dictionary’ about it? I did not obtain my knowledge 
of it from thence, nor was it Dr. Richardson who first cleared 
up the mystery which had long hung over the origin of the 
word. He does not claim to have done so; on tlie contrary, 
in his excelent article on the word he makes truthful re- 
ference to a note on ‘ The Alchemist,’ in Gifford’s ‘Ben 
Jonson,’ where the word was first successfully dealt with. 
I have done the same. * * Suffer me to add one or two 
further proofs that I have written my own book from my 
own stores, making indeed thankful use of the best Diction- 
ary in the language, but not larger use than is involved in 
the very conditions of such a book as that which I under- 
took to write. They are the first which have come to my 
hand, and I should be only glad if any other parts of the 
book were submitted to the same analysis. At page 55 
(2nd edit.) I give a list of twenty words which were em- 
ployed by our early writers in forms more Greek and Latin 
than those in which they at present appear, with a refer- 
ence in each case to some one authorin proof. Of these 


twenty words eleven (namely, atomi, epitheton, colone for | 


clown; despota, idioma, prosodia, mummia, galaxias, heros, 
heroésasa trisyllable, satellitesas a quadrisyllable, and there- 
fore as Latin forms) do not appear at all in the ‘ Dictionary’ 
in this their transition state ; while for five others, that is, 
sixteen ont of the twenty, my authorities are different from 


Why should I have referred to | 


| school of design, museum, concert hall, meeting 
| room, bazaar, and exhibition, all under one roof ; 
| and with a prince-like liberality they offer twenty 
| pounds (20/. !) for the best plan in detail, accom- 
| panied by estimates, for the proposed edifice. Mag- 
| nificent Sunderland ! 

Mr. Bancroft, we hear, is about to publish a 
selection of the original letters collected by him 
for his ‘ History of America.’ They will form two 
volumes of documentary illustration. 

Mansion House hospitality was last week dis- 
pensed in Mansion House fashion, to the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy. The Lord Mayor 
proposed the toast of the evening, in wonderful 
Lord Mayor’s English—‘“‘Sir Charles Eastlake and 
the: highly-talented body, the Royal Academy of 
London.” ‘‘ Talented” is a vile phrase even in 
the mouth of a Lord Mayor. But. it might easily 
pass unnoticed beside the brilliant rhetoric which 
served to introduce it. Sir Francis Moon told the 
worthy citizens of Paris, on a recent occasion, that 
he would ‘never forget his reminiscences of that 
visit :”—which we think very likely. In the same 
spirit, and with equal felicity of expression, he 
last week told the Academicians—we quote the 
Times—that ‘‘that day had been set apart for 
the purpose of paying respect and homage to 
talent at the shrine of genius.” The Mansion 
House, we infer, was the shrine of genius. But 
“talent” is not a very hospitable form of after- 
dinner compliment. And why needed the Acade- 
micians to be reminded—even if it were true—that 
they had set a day apart to pay respect and 
homage to their own talent? After such an ex- 
hibition of his mastery over all the resources of 
language, we are not surprised to find the Lord 
Mayor assuring his ‘guests that Sir Charles East- 
lake was ‘‘ the first person of eminence presented 
to him [the Lord Mayor] in early life.” The ‘ emi- 
nent” person must have been greatly flattered. The 
Lord Mayor also condescended to assure the Aca- 
demicians that their President is ‘‘ not only a re- 
fined painter, but also a scholar and a gentleman.” 
The Academicians ought to be grateful :—‘‘Praise 
from Sir Herbert Stanley is praise indeed !” 

By a treatise of Dottore Alessandro Torri, re- 
cently published at Florence, we learn that an old 
MS. of Thomas & Kempis’s book, ‘ De Imitatione 
Christi,’ has been discovered at Vercelli, which, if 
the reports connected with it be true, will over- 

| throw the literary honours enjoyed so long by 
the Rhenish ecclesiastic. It is said to bear the 
date of 1349, and to name a certain Joannes Ger- 
| senius, a Benedictine monk of Vercelli, as the 
author of the work. The claims of Thomas & 
Kempis, it is well known, are founded on a'MS. 
(hitherto the oldest) which bears his name, and the 
year of 1439. A MS. of 1349, therefore, if the 
date be really correct,—and not a clerical error, as 
seems very possible,—would be decisive’ as to the 
title of the Italian pretender, who, it is said 
besides, had’ been named in connexion with the 
book ‘as early as theend of the fourteenth century. 
The matter, however, cannot be settled before a fur- 
ther strict investigation hastaken place—if then, 








The:French papers ‘of the:last week contain.fulB! 
details of the ceremonials observed ‘at ‘the inter- 
ment of Madame de Girardin. As. marking, dif- 
ferences of manners, these forms and. spokem: 
eulogies are alwaysinteresting—sometimes curious. 
Never have they been more singular than vin 
the case.of the deceased lady, by whose. grave 
M. Janin laid the usual literary tributes. How 
strangely does such a vatediction as the following 

jar against all English ideas. of the solemnity of 
Death! After enumerating the: principal. works. 
of Madame de Girardin im his own high theatricab 
style,—‘‘ Let us bid her farewell!” burst out the 
orator.—‘‘ Let us carry away in our hearts.that 
image stamped with grace and power—with intel- 
ligence and devotedness !—Let us not lament her * 
—Madame de Girardin has gone, before her time, 
to join so many persons who loved her, and whom: 
she loved with ‘all her heart. She goes again to 
see General Foy, her grandfather, — me 
O'Donnell, her worthy sister, whom she wept so 
much,—her mother, who would have died of grief 
to see this tomb, had she not died some years ago, 
—she goes again to see her brother, who fell on 
the field of honour, and Frédéric Soulie and Balzac 
(twin-brothers),— and Soumet,—and Guiraud,— 
and M. Vatout—and ChAteaubriand himself, who- 
bent the knee'so willingly before her brilliant and 
unchanging beauty.””— Could this be earnest? 
—English readers may well inquire. Can any- 
thing seem stranger, or less consolatory, than sym- 
pathy thus pirouetting in the cemetery ?—Other 
memorials of Madame de Girardin, which have 
appeared in the French papers have a less ques- 
tionable interest. Among these is a letter from 
Queen Hortense, dated Arenenberg, April 26th, 
1834,—-some passages of which may be paraphrased 
as under.— 

You have not, then, forgotten me? Thank you; for F 

thought that everything is forgotten at Paris. * * 1 will 
think over the proposition which you make me ;—the diffi- 
culty is, to find some article which may be brought forward. 
naturally. My son is writing a work on Artillery, which. 
will not be at all interesting to read ;—he will, after that, 
make something about his unele,—and then we will see 
what he can send you. He is a good deal formed since you 
saw him, and makes me happy by the goodness of his eha- 
racter, the noble resignation which tempers his vivacity,, 
and the firmness of his opinions. 
—As a close to these “ collections” concerning 
Madame de. Girardin, it may be added, that an- 
other short drama by her is in the hands of the 
management of the Gymnase Theatre,—and.' wilh 
be forthwith produced. 

We read in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, 
that the Weimar monument, which it-is intended 
to erect to Goethe and Schiller, will probably be 
finished in 1857. Prof. Rietschel, of Dresden, has 
promised the completion of the model towards Mid- 
summer of next year, and another year is wanted 
by the foundry of Herr Miller, of Munich, for the 
casting. It has been spoken of (as a wish expressed 
in the highest circles) to combine the inauguration 
of the monument with the celebration of Schiller’s 
centenary birthday (November 10, 1859), but as 
yet nothing to that effect has been decided upon. 
Regarding its future place, the monument is likely 
to be erected on the Square: before the Theatre of 
Weimar. The expenses of the model (about 8,000 
thalers) will be paid for by the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar; King Ludwig, of Bavaria, has 
given the bronze; and to meet the further ex- 
penses the Emperor of Austria and Louis Napo- 
leon have sent gifts of about 300 ducats each :—the 
King of Prussia has also promised a contribution. 
The sympathy of the nation at large, it appears, 
has not been solicited at this opportunity :—a con- 
gress of princes comes forth to. pay homage to the- 
two poet-princes of Germany. 

Of the ‘ Deutsches Wérterbuch,’ by Jakob and 
Wilhelm Grimm, the third number of the second 
volume has just appeared. The extensive letter B 
being now brought to an end, a more rapid.-pro- 
gress of the work may be looked for. The new 
number closes with the word ‘ Dampfkugel.’ 


We have the following from a Correspondent :— 
“‘In the article on M.' Fauricl’s ‘ Dante’ I find a substi- 
tution of one christian’ name for another so common that 
I cannot help once again ig the correction, 
the mistake, it would seem, is settling down'into the level 
of popular errors, which are mistaken for popular truths. 
Your reviewer speaks of the fantastic dramatist, Gasparo 
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Gozzi. Now, the ‘fantastic dramatist,’ who made such 
wondrous and whimsical tragi-comedies, or comi-tragedies, 
of ‘The Loves of the Three Oranges,’ ‘The Crow,’ ‘Tu- 
randot,’ ‘The Stag King,’ and ‘Semiramis,’ was another 
Gozzi—Cario Gozzi—in his day strong enough to hold in 
check the success of the brilliant Goldoni,—to give to the 
theatres of Europe the extravaganza, by those wonderful 
‘ Friabe,’—those faéry tales, in which tears and nonsense, 
passion *and miracle, are so mixed up that the English 
reader (how much more the Venetian playgoer of old 
time?) knows not how to resist—nor why he has yielded 
—nor where the madness ends and the humanity begins. 
Besides these fantastic dramas, Carlo Gozzi put himself 
eut in other literary exercises and inventions, — wrote 
serious plays, novels, ‘La Marfisa,’ a facetious poem, in 
Twelve Cantos, and translated Boileau’s Satires. This is all, 
doubtless, as well known to your critic as it is to me; but, 
recollecting fruitless searches on Italian book-stalls, even in 
those of the Merceria, in Venice, from whence I had set my 
heart on bringing home a copy of these Venetian faéry plays, 
and recalling how, whenever I asked for Carlo Gozzi’s works, 
the duller productions of Gasparo (orthodox reading, I doubt 
not) were fished out, and thrust on me, I cannot but beg a 
larger corner for my erratum than a slip of the pen should 
have in common cases. In this, a man of genius has been 
(as I have had reason to know) too largely forgotten for, or 
confounded with, his namesake—a mediocre man of — 
own 


Prof. Faraday calls attention to the riverThames. 
He passed up the stream from London Bridge to 
Hungerford Market, and, being fresh from country 
air at the time, was struck with the pestilential state 
of the water. ‘‘The whole of the river,” he says, 
“« was an opaque pale brown fluid. In order to test 
the degree of opacity, I tore up some white cards into 
pieces, moistened them so as tomake them sink easily 
below the surface, and then dropped some of these 
pieces into the water at every pier the boat came 
to ; before they had sunk an inch below the surface 
they were indistinguishable, though the sun shone 
brightly at the time ; and when the pieces fell edge- 
ways the lower part was hidden from sight before 
the upper part was under water. This happened 
at St. Paul’s Wharf, Blackfriars Bridge, Temple 
Wharf, Southwark Bridge, and Hungerford ; and 
I have no doubt would have occurred further up 
and down the river. Near the bridges the fecu- 
lence rolled up in clouds so dense that they were 
visible at the surface, even in water of this kind. 
The smell was very bad and common to the whole 
of the water; it was the same as that which 
now comes up from the gullyholes in the streets ; 
the whole river was for the time a real sewer. 
* * T do not think I could have gone on to Lam- 
beth or Chelsea, and I was glad to enter the 
streets for an atmosphere which, except near the 
sinkholes, I found much sweeter than that on the 
river.” Surely this is a case for active interference 
of our medical police? but we regret to add, that 
our Minister of Public Health replies that nothing 
can be done. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Traf: 
HIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY IS NOW OPEN.— 
—Admission (rom ig? to Seven o'clock), 12. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

PRESCOTT KN IGH?, R.A. Secretary. 


r Square.—The EX- 





Will shortly close. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, close wd sremlger Square, from 
Nine till dusk.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

Jo OSE EPH “A "JENKINS, Secretary. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Mall rat aane Gallery, with a 

COLLECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and 

deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, a UPEN DAILY. from Ten to 
ogue, 


Six.—Admission, ls.; Catal 
GEURGE B NICOL, Secretary. 


CHALON EXHIBITION, SOCIETY | OF ARTS.— This 
pores of the Paintings, Drawings, and Sketches of the late 
JOHN C eit Esq., K.A., with a selection from the Works of 
ALFRED E. CHALUN, Esq., K.A., is NOW OPEN, at the 
Bociety’s th, Adelphi. ~Adntission, 1s. 

The SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the FRENCH 
SCHOOL of the FINE ARTS is NOW OPEN daily, from 10 to 6 
o'clock, at the Gallery, 121, Pall Mall, opposite the Opera Colon- 
nade.— Admission, 185 ‘Catalogue, 6d, 


ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 
—Additional Pictures.—The English Mortar Battery, the Mamelon 
and Rifle Pits, General Pelissier’s Night Attack, and Mr. Fergus- 
son’s New System of Fortification, are now added to the Diorama, 
“The Events of the War.” The Lecture by Mr. Stoc comets. Daily 
at 3 and 8.—Admission, 1s., 2s. and 38. Children, half-price. 


eitzat POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, —The FIFTH 


U RSE of LECTURES, specially addressed to the INDUS- 
TRIAL CLASSES, will commence on MONDAY, the 16th inst. 
¢ —_— . LECTURE on Lae coma ARCTIC EXPEDI- 
TIONS, by LD, to the Royal Society, 
testreted = & ARCTIC GbOLLECT ION of Joun Barrow, 
E ich is on view daily—_DEMONSTRATIONS of the Et 
FECTS of RUSSIAN INFERNAL MA HINES on VESSELS, 
» and e “SINGING M aily.—All the 
LECTURES, EXHIBITIONS, DISSOLVI EWS of 


the late BATTLES, DIORAMA of SAM SLICK, & 








SCIENTIPIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Roya. Institut1on.—July 2.—General Monthly 
Meeting.—Sir C. Fellows, V.P., in the chair.— 
T. P. Dickenson, Esq., T. Dunn, Esq., J. 
M‘Lennan, M.D., and Capt. Raymond White, 
were elected Members. 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. — July 7.—- Annual 
General Meeting.—C. Jellicoe, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair.—Mr. Hill Williams read the Report on the 
Progress of the Institute during the past year,— 
also an abstract of the receipts and payments for 
the financial year ending the 30th of April last. 
The number of new members was thirty-four, and 
the deaths seven. The donations to the library 
had been of a more liberal character than usual. 
Eight papers had been read during the session, 
and had been published in the Journal of the 
Institute. The Report gave the titles of these 
papers, by which it appeared that four were of a 
technical nature, relating to actuarial science ; two 
bore on financial questions of the day; and two 
related to sickness and mortality in foreign coun- 
tries. Reference was made to the completion of a 
Catalogue of the library, by Mr. Wheatley, as 
already noticed in this Journal. 





Next in importance may be named the beau- 
tiful picture of ‘The Last Judgment,’ by Angelico 
da Fiesole,—a master who, although known to the 
public through the Arundel Society and foreign 
engravings, is not yet represented in our National 
Gallery. This painting is the finest of five repe- 
titions of the subject, and remarkable as not having 
suffered from cleaning or restoration. As a minia- 
ture, it is to be regretted that it is not hung so as 
to admit of a closer inspection. The Saviour ap- 
pears in the centre as judge, surrounded by the 
Apostles and Patriarchs, with the Madonna on his 
right hand ; and this figure may be termed a com- 
parative failure. It is far inferior to the expressive 
Madonna in his press-door picture, in the Belle 
Arte, at Florence. But the expression of the 
angels and of the beautiful Dominicans is almost 
unrivalled, even by himself. Happy in painting 
the blessings of heaven, Fiesole fails as signally 
in pourtraying the passions and torments of hell; 
but those who study this picture, making allow- 
ance for its worn condition, will derive no un- 
favourable idea of this pious monk as a colourist 
among the artists of his day. The yawning graves 
below, in the centre of the picture, like so many 
trap-doors, may at first startle those who are not 


| accustomed to the conventionalities of the earlier 


The Council | painters. 


Fiesole has deviated from the ordi- 


alluded to the contemplated organization of an | nary representation of the subject :—the trumpets 
independent Institute of Actuaries for Scotland, | have sounded, the graves are empty, and the souls 


and expressed a hope that it would be the means | are finally arranged on the right and left. 


Most 


of raising up in Scotland an efficient school of pro- | painters, from Giotto and Orcagna to Michael 
fessional study. In conclusion, the Courtcil men-} Angelo and Hemskerk, display all at the same 


tioned the resignation of the Assistant Secretary- 
ship by Mr. Cheshire.—The Report was adopted. 
—Some alterations were made in the constitution 
and laws of the Institute to provide for an enlarge- 
ment of the Council ;—and, a ballot having taken 
place for the President and officers for the year 
ensuing, the following was declared to be the list : 
—President, J. Finlaison, Esq.; Vice-Presidents, 


S. Brown, E. J. Farren, C. Jellicoe, and R. Tucker, | 


Esqs.; Treasurer, J. Laurence, Esq.; Honorary 
Secretaries, J. Reddish and J. H. Williams, Esqs. 
The following Associates were elected Auditors for 


the ensuing year :—T. Barlow, E. Cheshire, and | 


C. Child, Esqs. 











FINE ARTS 


LORD WARD’S PICTURE GALLERY. 


moment the rising, the judgment, the reward and 


| punishment,—a tempting combination, indeed, 


for the display of anatomical knowledge and energy 
of expression. Another small picture, by Fra 
Angelico, affords one of the very best examples of 
his wonderful delicacy and intensity of expres- 
sion. 

A ‘Virgin and Child,’ by Filippo Lippi—the 
monk whose life was so great a contrast to the 
foregoing painter—exhibits wonderful knowledge 
of the art, and perfect mastery in the modelling “of 
the figure. Benozzo Gonzali’s ‘ Virgin adoring the 
Child’ is interesting, as showing the influence of 


| his master, Fra Angelico, combined with some 


| resemblance to Domenico Ghirlandajo. 


| 


A beautiful picture of the ‘Virgin and Child,’ 
| surrounded by festoons and fruit, may be attributed 
to the early Paduan school of Squarcione. Nor is 


Tr is not generally known that Lord Ward’s , the old Venetian school unrepresented. A Gian 
valuable collection of pictures, forming the Dudley | Bellini head is there, although it has suffered much; 


Gallery, is still accessible to the public. 


It is as but several large and well- preserved pictures by 


free as the National Gallery, and closed only on Crivelli deserve especial notice for technical excel- 


one day in the week,—namely, Monday. 
Unfortunately, in the absence of placards, finger- 


posts and advertisements, the benefits derivable ' 
from Lord Ward’s liberality are almost entirely | 


lost, for who, now hearing of the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, thinks of anything but Mr. Albert 
Smith and Mont Blanc? Yet in the same build- 
ing, at the further end of the entrance gallery, 
is a collection of works of Art, fraught. with in- 
struction, and embracing specimens of an unusual 
variety of styles. During the memorable year 
1851 it was eagerly visited among the many sights 
open at the time of the Great Exhibition, and it is 
the only one that has not since undergone some 
modification. Our readers may remember that, 
during the first season, we gave a detailed account 
of this gallery [see Athen. No. 1236], so that it 
will suffice on the present occasion to mention one 
or two of the prominent features by way of re- 
minder. 

The large picture by Raphael, inscribed with 
his name, and painted when he was only seven- 
teen, is one of the chief celebrities. It came from 
the Fesch Collection, and was originally done for 
the Church at Citta di Castello. The date attri- 
buted to it by Passavant is 1500. It displays the 
full influence of Pietro Perugino, and is, more- 
over, remarkable as the only representation by 
Raphael of the Crucifixion. The angels balancing 
in the air and the turn of the heads of the Ma- 
donna and St. John towards the spectator con- 
trast strongly with earlier representations of the 
subject, where the attention of every personage is 
absorbed by the central figure. 


lence, in spite ofdefective composition, extravagant 
attitudes, and caricatured expression. One picture, 
inscribed*‘‘ Opus Caroli Crivelli Veneti,” is about 
the finest specimen of the master. A Francia, 


' hanging between the Raphael and Fra Angelico, 





is especially fine; but this master is seen to great 
advantage in the National Gallery and at Hampton 
Court. 

Lo Spagna, a very rare master in this country, 
is the author of six little full-length figures of 
Saints, attributed in the Gallery to Raphael.: A 
“St. Catherine’ is also probably by his hand. 

A small ‘ Last Supper’ of the Giotto school, from 
the Bisenzio Collection, is full of characteristics, and 
reminds one of the composition still existing at 
Florence. Judas is placed alone on one side of the 
table in accordance with the traditional arrange- 
ment. Examples of Pesello Peselli, Lorenzetti, 
Luigi d’ Assisi, and Pinturicchio are to be seen,— 
and the lover of the richer and more captivating 
styles of Art may behold the beautiful replica of 
the reading Magdalen at Dresden, to which the 
landscape background seems a foreign addition,— 
and indulge his admiration for breadthand grandeur 
in the fresco handling of two colossal angel heads 
by Correggio. The academic style of Guido in the 
large picture of the ‘ Death of Abel’ contrasts sin- 
gularly with many that surround it. It is tri- 
umphant only in execution. Poussin’s ‘St. John 
Preaching’ displays the effect of his attention to 
ancient sculpture, and the defect of his red colour 
results from too close an imitation of the antique 
paintings known in his day. A very fine Rem- 
brandt of the same subject shows how variously 
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the same theme may be treated and how differently 
the spectator may be impressed. 

The old German school affords several specimens; 
but a picture by Teniers representing Christ 
crowned with thorns is most singular as a sacred 
subject treated with profane homeliness. It ex- 
ceeds the ‘ Denial of St. Peter’ now in the Louvre. 

The collection contains landscapes by Cuyp, 
Ruysdael, Salvator Rosa, and Vernet,—the latter 
a remarkably fine specimen of the master. There 
are some original drawings, a weak old copy of 
Raphael’s beautiful Madonna and Child, still at 
Perugia, and known as the Staffa Madonna in the 
Casa Connestabile,—also a series of Initial Letters 
from an illuminated MS., attributed by Dr. 
Waagen to Francesco dai Libri. They certainly 
cannot be by Mantegna, to whom they are assigned 
in the gallery. Several statues, including a repe- 
tition of Powers’s ‘Greek Slave,’ and a mosaic of 
Da Vinci's ‘ Last Supper,’ enrich the gallery,— 
and it is much to be wished that Lord Ward would 
authorize some carefully prepared Catalogues to 
be placed for the use and instruction of visitors. 
Many of his pictures that are in themselves really 
important are so uninviting at the first glance as 
to be lost to the generality, and it is this cireum- 
stance which renders some little assistance really 
desirable. On his Lordship’s return from his 
present expedition, we trust it may obtain his 
attention and consideration. 





Frxz-Art Gosstp.—Mr. Ward has completed 
his sketches for another of the great national 
Cartoons illustrative of striking passages in Eng- 
lish history. The subject is Alice Lisle taken 
in the fact of concealing a fugitive. Alice 
stands in the centre of the picture—a noble figure, 
aged, beautiful, serene; she leans on a staff for 
support, undaunted by the ruffian soldiery who 
have broken into her house—almost unconscious 
of their presence—but her eyes appeal to heaven, 
and the calm and resigned expression of her face 
indicates the innocence of her soul and a conscious- 
ness of duty untroubled by fear of the world or the 
world’s law. Into this noble figure the artist seems 
to have thrown the gathered tenderness of years. 
The dramatic force of the scene lies in the attitude 
of the beseeching maiden, in the brutal threats of 
the soldier, in the terrors of the captive. We 
understand that this fine story is to be painted, at 
the artist’s suggestion, in fresco—with the assent 
of the Commissioners of Fine Art. 


The name of Mr. E. Williams, the elder, must 
be added to the year’s obituary. This agreeable 
landscape-painter died, we perceive, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, after having, during a long 
series of years, contributed alike copiously and 
conscientiously to our Exhibition-rooms, and trained 
what may be almost called a school of landscape 
artists in his sons, whose works, exhibited under 
assumed names, docredit to him who trained them. 
Whenever family-groups of English painters are 
mentioned, the name of Mr. E. Williams, as having 
headed one, will re-appear. His best landscapes, 
too (none from his hand were bad) may now rise in 
value among collectors. 

An interesting discovery of part of the old 
Roman wall has been made in Northumberland, 
—a prison has been found, with various traces of 
the great nation who left such deep footprints 
wherever they once trod. 

The restoration of the paintings in the dome of 
St. Paul’s is rapidly progressing. 

Some pieces of unique and exquisite Sevres are 
now exhibiting at Mr. D. Falck’s, 92, New Bond 
Street. They form part of a set bought by George 
the Fourth, now in possession of the Queen, and 
ordered by Louis the Sixteenth for the Christ- 
mas feasts at Versailles in 1783. They are, there- 
fore, historical; and without this recommenda- 
tion, as accomplices with the diamond necklace in 
perhaps hastening the fall of a weak good man 
and his beautiful and extravagant wife, are, in 
themselves, severally and collectively, works of 
Art. Every piece contains several medallions, 
on which mythological subjects are painted 
with a power, finish and freedom perhaps never 
elsewhere exerted upon such a material. Only 
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at Sevres could a king’s will have set in 
such artists for such an object. The tone of these 
miniature paintings is of a soft brown, with a 
yellowish tinge that harmonizes the whole. The 
interest of such china as this can never diminish, 
its value never lessen. Its beauty is not a 
question of fashionable caprice, and does not arise 
from a restless love of novelty. 

A Head of Christ, by Signor Sacco, an Italian 
miniature-painter, is now to be seen in Regent 
Street, together with many of the artist’s smaller 
and more elaborate works. Signor Sacco, we 
believe, was, or is, miniature-painter to the Court 
of Naples,—and the portrait of that glorious and 
sainted King of Yvetot, King Bomba, with bullet 
head, pig eyes, and protruding, swinish jaw con- 
trasts singularly on the wall with the calm suffer- 
ing face of the Redeemer of mankind. The head 
of Christ betrays itself at once as the work of a 
miniature-painter, though it compels us to admire 
the mind that could expand itself at once from the 
miniature to the size of life. The head has a reli- 
gious feeling, is good in colour, and is as marvellous 
as Correggio or Da Vinci for finish,—but our great 
objection to it is that it has a mean, unintellectual 
forehead and a low, flat skull. Goodness is not 
effeminacy, and much less is Divinity consistent 
with mental weakness. The hair, although as 
truthful as if modelled, is coarse and wiry, and 
conveys an impression of sordid poverty and of 
neglect. The blue eyes seem too womanly, and 
much as we admire the patience and the aspira- 
tion of the artist, we see nothing to justify the 
preposterous eulogies of a French theatrical paper, 
which says :—‘‘ Cette téte a le cachet céleste, * * 
l’Homme Dieu s’est plu 4 se révéler 2 l’artiste,”— 
and to crown all, ‘‘l’imagination n’a encore rien 
produit de si parfait, de si harmonieux.” Much 
more remarkable than this result of a year’s solid 
labour is a little sketch we see upon the wall, the 
figures of which are too small to be discerned by 
the naked eye. The thought is Dantesque, and emi- 
nently original. The end of the world has come— 
the world is broken up into chaos, and is covered 
with struggling figures in a dense, convulsed mass, 

ing away into gloom—everywhere man in terror 
and in prayer. Upon this dark, seething mass 
descends a ray of divine light, like a hollow, wind- 
ing stair, ascending from earth to heaven. To this 
the Elect seem drawn as if by magnetic and irre- 
sistible impulse, and are carried up to the presence 
of the Deity. The thought might have arisen from 
a sunbeam passing through a dusty shutter,—but 
come whence it may, it is heaven-born and of emi- 
nent beauty. Signor Sacco must have been, in a 
former state, the man who wrote all the Iliad on a 
nutshell, so infinitesimal are his works and so 
great his assiduity. 

We string together a few paragraphs of the 
gossip of the sculptors’ studios of Berlin. The 
monuments of York and Gneisenau, executed by 
the master hand of Prof. Rauch, have been unveiled 
at last. They are standing on the Opera-platz, 
next to the statue of Blucher.—Prof. Blaeser is 
about to model a monument, which the town of 
Cologne intends to erect to the memory of the late 
King Frederic William the Third.—Prof. Wittig 
is busy with the colessal bust of Tieck, which is to 
adorn the grave of the poet. A bust of the late 
General von Radowitz has just been finished by 
him.—Herr Albert Wolf (more generally known 
by the name of ‘‘ Der Thierwolf”) is busy with a 
group, ‘Der Kampf mit dem Lowen,’ which, as 
a pendant to the ‘Amazon,’ by Kiss, is to take 
its place on the steps of the Royal Museum. 
—Much admiration is given by the artistic circles 
of Berlin to a group ‘Maria mit dem todten 
Christus,’ executed in marble by Prof. Rietschel 
of Dresden. It is to be erected in a separate 
chapel, near the ‘‘ Friedenskirche’’ at Sans Souci. 

A lithographed portrait of Molly, the second 
wife of the German poet Biirger, whom he has 
celebrated in so many of his finest and most pas- 
sionate songs, has just been published at Gottingen. 
It has been drawn from the original painting in oil, 
which was offered by the dying poet ‘‘as his 
greatest treasure” (‘‘als sein hichstes Kleinod”) to 
his physician, Dr. Wrisberg, the late famous ana- 
tomist at the University of Gittingen. 





The Allg Zeitung contains an interesting 
account of the restoration of Leonardo da Vinci's 
‘Last Supper.’ For three years the perishable 
immortality of this work has been undergoing a 
dangerous process, which is now nearly finished. 
The refectory had once been a cavalry stable 
during the French occupation of Italy; and this, 
and the efflorescence of the saltpetre of the wall 
itself, had caused many spots of colour to drop off. 
This total destruction of parts rendered its transfer 
to another ground impossible. The colours are 
now firmly fixed, cannot be rubbed off, and the 
removal of the dirt of centuries enables the picture 
to be better seen. The German writer thinks this 
preservation has been bought by a slight loss in 
the certainty of form and to the individuality of 
manner. This change is not seen so much in the 
later as in the earlier part of the restoration. 

M. Gudin, the well-known French marine 
painter, has very patriotically refused a commission 
from the Russian Emperor to paint a series of 
pictures of the Czar’s vessels sunk at Sebastopol 
and elsewhere, sketches of which have been pre- 
served in the Russian archives. If the Emperor 
be not impatient, we may furnish him with more 
subjects for the pencil. 

Signor Monti delivered his concluding and ad- 
journed lecture on Wednesday last. Commencing 
with the earliest Italian Art, and the curious re- 
mains at Milan, he traced the decline of the 
Byzantine influence, and the culminating point of 
the religious element anterior to the birth of 
Michael Angelo. This Titan, he said, arose 
just at the birth of the new mythological spirit, to 
which the invention of printing, and the arrival of 
the Greek literati in Italy, had given rise. In his 
‘ Dead Christ’ he had not attempted to revive the 
old abstract ideal, but had given the tenderness 
and passion of a real human mother, with purity 
of form and anatomical knowledge. Sforza, the 
great condottiere,—Foscolo, the greatest Doge 
after Dandolo,—Cosmo de’ Medici, the father of 
his country, — all adorned Italy during that 
remarkable epoch of ninety years in which 
Michael Angelo lived. Never in history had 
there been before such an approach to unity 
in Italy as at that period. The divisions of 
petty interests which matured each commu- 
nity more rapidly hastened its decline. Signor 
Monti then proceeded to pronounce an eloquent 
eulogy on the great sculptor, who, he said, seemed 
to him a giant requiring for his existence the air 
of scores of common men. What would have 
been vulgar and exaggerated in lesser men became 
admirable in him, because the greatness of the 
thought corresponded with the greatness of the 
form. As a proof that his genius assisted, and 
did not overpower his contemporaries, the lecturer 
adduced the ‘ Hercules and Cacus’ of Buonarotti’s 
greatenemy, Bandinelli, and the ‘ Perseus’ of that 
bragging Pistol, Cellini. Signor Monti then 
passed to the Decorative Art of the Renaissance, 
to the dignity of Goujon ; and, finally, to the pos- 
ture-making of Roubiliac, the empty flutter of 
Bernini, and the rounded effeminacy of Canova. 
He reviewed the modern romantic school of Thor- 
waldsen. In conclusion, he glanced at the living 
English sculptors, Foley and Baily, Marshall and 
Bell, Macdowell and Weekes.—Short as have 
been, from necessity, our review of these Lectures, 
we cannot, in conclusion, help remarking on 
Signor Monti’s catholicity of view, his tolerant 
spirit, the absence of national prejudice, and the 
fervid love of Art by which they have been cha 
racterized. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





CoNcERTS OF THE WEEK.—There are still con- 
certs, though the musical season must now shortly 
close,—going out (as it were) with a grand feu-de- 
joie in the production of ‘ L’Etoile’ at the Royal 
Italian Opera.—Yesterday week, Mrs. Anderson 
received her friends at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and performed her favourite solo, Beethoven's 
choral Fantasia. The ‘Stabat Mater’ of Signor 
Rossini was also performed.—On the evening of 
the same Friday, Mr. Mellon gave his last orchestral 
concert at St. Martin’s Hall.—On Saturday, the 
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chamber-concert of Mr. John Thomas, the harpist, | On Friday week, however, it was introduced to 
took place. For this gentleman’s instrument we | the London boards, on occasion of that lady’s 
have a: kindness, which seems: hardly shared by } benefit, and we were favoured with an oppor- 
our large musical public. Though the harp does j tunity of witnessing her graceful and _pic- 
not furnish Music’s ‘‘daily bread,” as the piano- | turesque interpretation of this poetic character. 
forte does, there is:a grace in the forms which the | The detail of the heroine’s blindness.and restora- 
peculiar structure of the instrument enjoins and tion to sight was touched with delicacy as well as 
employs,—a flavour and pungency belong to its | with elaborate profuseness, and a climax was ob- 
tone,—which make it welcome when it is heard in | tained by a well-graduated process of art which 

deration, c¢ nately well played. This it is | wasas beautiful.as it was striking. ‘The Tragedy 
when played by Mr. J. Thomas. He does not dis- | Queen,’ as translated by Mr. Oxenford, followed, 
play the individuality of a Dizi, an Alvars, or | in which Miss Faucit, as Mrs. Bracegirdle, was 
such as exists in the fingers of M. Labarre or M. | careful to give an example of her comic powers, 
Godefroid, but he is an attractive, besides being | and assumed vulgarity with a most humorous 








an excellent, player—honourable to the country 
which is already famous for 
high-born Hoel’s harp and soft Lewellyn’s lay. 

—At Mr. Ella’s Seventh Musical Union the pianiste 
was Mrs. Joseph Robinson, a Lady whose popu- 
larity in Dublin led her naturally to desire a Lon- 
don success also. But success is not to be had for 
“the desiring,” nor can the Lady be said to have 
made good the claims put forth on her behalf.—For 
the Eighth and last Concert of Mr. Ella’s season, 
M. Sainton’s quartett party was engaged,—no 
musical novelty being offered on the occasion. 
In his programmes Mr. Ella defends (let us 
rather say commends) his course of proceeding 
with all manner of ingenious apologies. But his 
course is not, to our thinking, a wise one; and 
since it is his humour to represent himself as lead- 
ing the taste of the public, we must say, comment- 
wise, that this should and could be done on some 
wider and less shifting basis of taste and selection 
than is shown by his repeating over and over 
again old works,—by his one week deprecating 
the introduction of new music—another, intro- 
ducing with panegyrics new players who are im- 
perfectly worthy of such honour.—The same 
canons of judgment apply to all entertainments ; 
—whether they be old or new Philharmonic 
Concerts, great opera, or small chamber-music. 
Let it be conceded that immediate gain is the 
object, and a piano strain of criticism is the only 
due and proportionate accompaniment to the un- 
dertaking. Talk of high Art, and high motives 
and high sympathies must be appealed to, and 
comparison must work, and exception be allowed. 

A First Réunion of the Members, Associates, and 
Students of the Royal Academy of Music was an- 
nounced for Wednesday last at St. Martin’s Hall. 
The performers named are Madame Weiss, Miss 
Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Helen Taylor, and Miss 
Ransford; Messrs. Allen, Herbert, Wallworth, 
Whitworth, and Bodda; solo flute, Mr. Richardson; 
solo pianoforte, Mr. W. S. Holmes. It is now 
almost a year ago [A then. No. 1396] since we called 
attention to the disheartening absence of fresh 
results from the Royal Academy of Music, — 
being met by remonstrances pointing out that 
the general style of pianoforte teaching in Lon- 
don had improved; and that such improvements 
justified those who asserted that life existed in 
the Academy, in opposition to those who fancied 
it ‘‘a dead body.” From other sources, promises 
of measures of renewal and reform reached us. 
“We do not know how far the giving a concert in 
the dog-days at St. Martin’s Hall may be thought 
to count among the performances of such promises; 
but the list of principal performers, which does not 
include one new-comer—being, on the contrary, 
eked out by artists in the zenith, nay, past the 
zenith—of their public career,—is curious, and may 
be justifiably cited by us in confirmation of our 
“motion” in 1854. Let any one who wishes well 
to English music take this list in conjunction with 
the list of Birmingham engagements announced 
last week; and we think he will have cause to 
complain with us of an educational institution 
which has ceased to supply one of England's car- 
dinal musical wants:—singers who can sing, in 
any language at all—most especially in English. 





Harmarker.— Of the different versions of 
“King Réné’s Daughter’ that by Mr. Theodore 
Martin is the most elegant. Miss Faucit has 
often appeared in this on the provincial stage, but 
+o the.metropolitan it has hitherto been a stranger. 


effect. 
| cessful. 


| ADELPHI.—Messrs. G. A’Beckett and Mark 
| Lemon have taken an old subject for a new piece, 
|and on Monday a burlesque from their pen, in 
| part a revival of one in 1844, was produced under 
| the title of ‘Open Sesame; or, a Night with the 
| Forty Thieves.’ The aim appears to have been to 
| fit the old story with scenes better sustained and 
| dialogues of a smarter sort than the ordinary 
| dramas on the subject can boast, and in this the 
authors have decidedly succeeded. We have on 
| former occasions noticed a tendency in modern 
| burlesque to elevate itself above the mere mock- 
| heroic, and to assume an earnestness more be- 
— the superior drama; and we find in the 
present another instance of the prevailing rule. 
| The dialogue, in order to hit the social or politic 
| topics of the day, becomes as serious as it is 
| satirical. Except in the occasional puns, most 
|of which are atrociously bad, there is little 
| that may be called levity in this extravaganza ; 
| —the action is as gravely conducted as if the aim 
had been purposely tragic. Miss Woolgar and 
| Mr. and Mrs, Keeley are peculiarly fitted for this 
kind of stern fooling, in which the meaning is as 
important as the jest ;—in the present venture they 


In both parts she was exceedingly suc- 





| great things in their peculiar way. 

| — == 

| Musrcan anp Dramatic Gosstr.—During the 
last six months the musical circles of London have 
been kept on the gui vive by statements — not 

| merely current in society, but in print also— 

| concerning the management of Her Majesty’s Pri- 
| vate Band, and implying financial misunderstand- 
|ings, dismissals, and resignations. These have 
| taken the form of public charges against a-gentle- 

|man having musical authority,—a reply to such 


| direct attacks privately circulated,—followed by a 





| counter-check in the form of a reply to the above 
reply. So widely has the controversy spread, so 
loudly has it raged, and so openly have certain 
well-known names, as Plaintiffand Defendant, been 
bandied about, that we cannot any longer, as chro- 
| niclers of the time, forbear registering the existence 
of such discords. But to enter into a discussion 
of the question—to sift evidence—to determine 
how far the abuses complained of are inevitable 
to a system which admits of perquisites, and 
deputies,—is a service beyond our province. The 
private band of Her Majesty —with its perfec- 
tions and imperfections—theyregularities or irre- 
gularities of recompense to those forming it — 
the nepotism or fairness shown in engaging them 
—seems to us a matter as essentially private as 
the contents of a royal portfolio of prints, or the 
| mysteries of a royal wardrobe. It is an institution 
with which ‘‘the Houses” and the outer world of 
| tax-payersand constituents have nothing to do :— 
| a luxury dependent on Her Majesty's individual 
| will and pleasure. It is to be desired that the 
| highest personage in the land should have the 
| best Art in her drawing-room, if Art is to be 
| there;—that she should entrust its ministrations to 
| persons of the highest integrity, the finest taste, 
| and the greatest energy;—persons who feel their 
| own character concerned in keeping everything 
committed to them at.a high point of perfection. 
More closely than by such a general remark we 
do not think it fair to approach the Household 
Book and the Privy Purse of Lady or Gentleman, 
whether royal, noble, or untitled. Let it be 
added, that these are days when no slackness or 


| 
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incompetence—no indirect compromise of. conflict- 
ting interests—no evasion or jobbery, .can 
without comment. Thus much in acknowledgment 
of many communications on the subject. which we 
have received. 

‘«Tf matters can be brought to bear” (as Sterne 
sang), ‘L’Etoile’ will be brought out at Covent 
Garden in the course of next week. The ‘‘run- 
ning power” of the new opera, however, can only 
be ascertained by those who live till 1856,—at so 
late a-period of the summer is the new work 
to be presented.—We cannot touch on the Italian 
Opera without recording that Tuesday’s perform- 
ance of ‘Il Conte Ory’ seemed to bring the en- 
chanting music of that opera to a point nearer the 
favour which it ought to enjoy than it has yet 
arrived. at in London. To ourselves, the 

stream of rich, distilled perfumes 
mentioned in the poet’s simile seems realized in that 
work. Moreover, it is capitally “cast” at Covent 
Garden. The parts of heroine and hero suit 
Madame Bosio and Signor Gardoni; nor has either 
sung in London with greater grace, spirit, and 
finish than on Tuesday evening last. 

The works selected for morning performance at 
the coming Hereford Festival are, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ and ‘Lobgesang,’ Spohr’s ‘Christian’s 
Prayer,’ Mozart’s ‘Twelfth Mass,’ and ‘The 
Messiah.’—The evening concerts will, as usual, 
be made up of miscellaneous music. 

Campden House opened its hospitable doors on 
Tuesday evening to a brilliant company, drawn 
together to witness the marvellous acting of Mr. 
Charles Dickens in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s very 
compact and powerful drama of ‘ The Lighthouse.’ 
We have spoken of this play before,—and shall 
have to speak of it again more in detail when it 
shall be produced at one of the regular theatres, 
as no doubt it soon will be. Meantime, we may 
record the perfect success of its fourth representa- 
tion. Miss Dickens and Miss Hogarth sustained 


5 | their respective parts with exquisite grace and 
| have pnt forth their strength, and really do some | P P 4 wr 


freshness ; and Mr. Mark Lemon almost divided 
the honours with Mr. Charles Dickens. 

Malle. Nau is here once more; singing, in the 
worn round of translated operas, at the Surrey 
Theatre. 

The performances of Madame and M. Gassier at 
Drury Lane closed on Wednesday last, by a bene- 
fit given to the Lady, which included (so the bills 
of the theatre promised) the presentation of a piece 


| of plate to her, between the acts, as an acknow- 


ledgment of her rare merits. Such silver illus- 
trations of ‘‘ golden opinions” were frequent in the 
days when Mr. Bunn “ was king.” All the musi- 
cal and theatrical world, nevertheless, knows what 
was the end of Mr. Bunn’s reign, with its never- 
ending, still-beginning triumphs and ovations. 
True Art needs no tea-pot testimonials, by way of 
accrediting its existence and success. 

On the 16th of last month, by order of the 
French Government, two supplementary credits 
were opened, in completion of the subvention al- 
ready voted to the Grand Opéra of Paris—one of 
100,000, the other of 140,000 francs—upwards of 
ten thousand pounds sterling! That theatre may 
well say,as Madame du Barry is fabled to have 
said in one of the explosions of her gay impudence, 
“At all events, I cost France something!” How 
long the present farce enacting there will continue 
is matter for curiosity.—Meanwhile, we perceive 
that M. Roger is about to appear in H.R.H. the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha’s opera, ‘Santa Chiara,’— 
and that the début of M. Wicart, a tenore robusto, 
who has been singing in Brussels, may be shortly 
expected.—Madame Lafond, a prima donna of 
provincial celebrity, has been brought out.as Rachel 
in ‘La Juive.’—Nothing that we read concerning 
‘Les Vépres’ encourages the idea that Signor 
Verdi has added a new work of permanent interest 
to the repertory of the Grand Opéra. A Cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post the other day 
wound up his account by stating that he ‘‘ came 
away with the impression of a superb mise en scéne, 
somewhat noisy melody, and a conviction : that 
Malle. Cruvelli has very pretty arms.” 

The taste for simple music and:small opera seems 
to be-on the increase in France. Not merely 
ly for 
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,private performance by MM. Labarre, Nadaud, 
and Godefroid, been in fashion during the past 
winter ;—a one-act Bergerie, ‘L’Anneau d’Ar- 
egent,’ with music by M. Defiés, has been just imtro- 
duced at the Opéra Comique, in the hope of con- 
tinuing the vogue into which MM. Reber, and 
Massé, and Grisar have brought similar works. 
Further, a new theatre for the representation of 
musical buffooneries, comediettas, and other such 
ware, has just been opened in the Champs Elysées, 
under the direction of M. Offenbach, the violon- 
cellist and composer, 

Mdlle. Rachel has commenced a series of “‘ more 
last representations” at the Thédtre Francais pre- 
vious to her departure’for America. She has 
been nominated Professor of Declamation at the 
Conservatoire,—this, we presume, being an hono- 
rary appointment. Her farewell performances 
in London are announced to begin on the 30th 
of this month. — Madame Ristori has added to 
her Parisian success by performing Marie Stuart 
in an Italian version of Schiller’s tragedy. — 
Malle. Georges, the veteran, has appeared once 
again in one of her old characters.—The re-ap- 
pearance of Madame Plessy Arnould, at the Thé- 
dtre Francais, will take place almost immediately, 
in a new play. — Mdlle. Déjazet, . after half-a- 
dozen years of trying in vain, has got a new part in 
Serjent Frédéric, which exhibits her in the undi- 
minished glory of her sprightliness, volubility, and 
impudence; and which proves her, say the jour- 
nals, to be six years younger than she was before 
it was produced, 

We have been favoured with a sight of a letter 
written by Mr. Wallack, manager of the unlucky 
speculation at the Thédtre Ventadour, in Paris, 
and which we betray no confidence in using to 
correct a false statement. Our readers will re- 
member the story of the starving English come- 
dians being met in very theatrical fashion by 
Madame Ristori; of the hungry looks, of the 
English appealing to the fine sympathies of the 
Italian; and of the spontaneous and uncalculating 
generosity with which the Lady—like any heroine 
in any play—emptied her pockets into their laps, 
and sent them on their way rejoicing. We have 
Mr. Wallack’s authority for saying that this story 
is a mere invention. In the letter to which we 
refer, Mr. Wallack writes—very naturally, with 
some indignation—on this subject :— 

**Gross mismanagement [he says] has frustrated a scheme 

that promised a fair emolument to all. Enough, it has 
failed, and I am obliged to bear the pecuniary loss, and 
I can do so with complacency; but the shameful mis- 
representations, —the report of starvation and destitution— 
the impoverished condition of the members—and the having 
recourse to the charity of the Jtalians,—I cannot bear, be- 
cause it is not true. That report is a little, base, theatrical 
preliminary puff for the Italian troupe, with Madame 
Ristori at its head. You have, doubtless, read the letter 
of the Correspondent of the Dail, News, and my answer to 
it! He has again replied, in which he writes civilly enough, 
but sticks to his point, that Madame Ristori did give 200 
francs—now he avers—to the Régisseur of the theatre. It 
is strange that that Régisseur should not have told me—the 
only person who had the confidence of the Administration 
of the Thédtre Italien—so that I might have employed it, if 
the condition of the actors required it! No! first, aceord- 
ing to the Correspondent, the money was given to them. 
Now, it was given to somebody fur them; and the best of 
the joke is, that Madame Ristori says, it was not given at 
all, for she knew nothing of the state of the Company ; and, 
though she refuses to answer a letter addressed to her by me 
in writing, she gives me authority to contradict the report. 
This is the truth, I pledge you my word of honour as a 
gentleman. I am in nowise interested in the matter 
further than that, as an Englishman, | do not choose false 
statements to be published in London prejudicial to the 
character of an Englishman. When he gets into a scrape, 
he can get himself out of it. The Italians, however, are 
satistied with the report, because it serves them; and, 
though they deny its truth, they will not suffer me to have 
the power to overthrow that report under their own hand. 
Again I say, it is a theatrical puff.” 
—We insert so much of the letter as refers to this 
public charge. Mr. Wallack’s feeling is a very 
proper one ; and if we may assume that his report 
of Madame Ristori’s share in the transaction can- 
not be explained away, we doubt whether the 
silence of that Lady and her friends will serve 
their turn with honourable men. 

The following advertisement, which appeared 
in the morning papers of Monday last, is worth 
transcribing :— 

“The lovers of music in England have many. times heard 
duced the subli d prefound thoughts of the:great 
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masters by artistes of European reputation, who all con- 
verge towards London, the capital of luxury and wealth ; 
but rarely or never have the divine emanations of those 
celestial inspirations been reproduced in their highest per- 
fection by a child. This will be offered to the public. . . . 
A CHILD, of six years, will PLAY the PIANO like most 
consummate artists, and, execute compositions of the first 
class. This youthful artist has had the honour to play 
before Her Majesty the Queen of Spain, and also has been 
engaged to play before Her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain.” 

—We cannot give publicity to the above piece of 
puffery without again protesting against all exhi- 
bitions of prodigies, —and again remonstrating with 
all who, by patronizing such exhibitions, abet the 
progress of premature decay in the gifted. The 
responsibility of ruining a child’s health—of im- 
pairing its energies—of feverishly annihilating its 
youth —is one from which most right-minded 
persons would shrink, were it set before them, let 
curiosity be ever so eager. That ruin to the artist 
follows closely on such precocicus publicity, it is 
needless once more to prove from the pages of 
history. 








MISCELLANEA 

British Butterflies.—We have the following from 
Mr. Bladon.— 

** Pont-y-Pool, July 4. 

“ Mr. Westwood expresses his regret that I did not compare 
his present with his previous work upon ‘ British Butterflies,’ 
and that 1 gave a second-hand misstatement that it was a 
re-issue. 1 beg leave to state, that I merely used the state- 
ment of the President of the Entomological Society to cor- 
roborate my own view:—it was not on that statement I 
based my memorandum. With your leave, I will state the 
result of my collation of the sixth part (the last 1 have 
received), and then I leave it to those versed in the ethics 
of literature to affix a name to it, — whether re-issue, 
abridged edition, or new work.—-Page 81, one locality added, 
‘Barnwell Wold, Northamptonshire. —P. 83, line 5, 
‘Thecla Quercus, for ‘represented in our twenty-fourth 
plate’; line 21, ‘stomach, for ‘ belly’; line 22, and part 
of 23, ‘One,’ for ‘each,’; ‘to carry,’ for ‘carrying’ ; 
added ‘to fasten it on the other side’; ‘to undress,’ for 
‘undressing. P. 86, two localities added, ‘ Barnwell 
Wold, Northamptonshire, Monk’s Wood, Cambridgeshire’; 
last line, words varied to avoid an allusion to his previous 
work. P. 87, one paragraph of three lines and three words 
added, recording a specimen (apparently gynandrous) taken 
in Scotland. P. 48, line 6 from bottom, ‘few, for ‘ten 
or twelve’ (Mem., Fifteen years added to ten or twelve 
eannot be called ‘ few,, — at least a quarter of a century). 
P. 89, line 15 from bottom, ‘inch,’ for ‘inches.’ P. 90, 
two localities added, same as page 86; Thecla Spini and 
Ilicis, being doubtful natives, are omitted. P. 92, line 10, 
‘The differences, for ‘although the distinction’; 
* being,’ for ‘is’; line-11, ‘ British,’ added to ‘blues.’ 
P. 93, line 5 from bottom, ‘inch,’ for ‘ inches’; and on 
page 95 allusion is made to ‘the upper part of our plate 
twenty-eight,’ without stating that his former work is 
meant. ‘here is also a slight difference in the title, the 
previous work being ‘British Butterflies and their Trans- 
formations,’ that of the present ‘ The. Butterflies of Great 
Britain, with their Transformations.’ In the synonymy at 
the commencement of each article there is no mention of 
*Westwood’s British Butterflies,’ nor of ‘ Morris’s British 
Butterflies,’; although Duncan’s ‘ British Butterflies,’ and 
Westwood’s ‘ Text Book,’ and Westwood’s ‘ Introduction to 
Classification of Insects’ are cited; and if it was not fora 
few incidental allusions to varieties figured in his previous 
‘ British Butterflies,’ the reader would not know from any 
bibliographical references that such a work was in existence. 
Every article is also broken into the same paragraphs, com- 
meucing and ending with the same words. 

“T remain, &c. James BLapon. 


‘*P.S.—In my copy of ‘ The Butterflies of Great Britain,’ 
the plates are soiled considerably, either by careless: print- 
ing, or the surface of the stone is not eaten sufficiently 
down.” ‘ 

Carpet Manufacture. — At the Anniversary 
Dinner of the Society of Arts the other day at the 
Crystal Palace, ‘Mr. Crossley, M.P., the great 
carpet-manufacturer, stated some circumstances of 
interest'with regard to the effect of the Great Ex- 
hibition on that particular trade. He mentioned 
that, prior to 1851, his house had been unsuccess- 
fully competing with America in carpets, but 
through: the Exhibition, he: said, they discovered 
that the excellence of American carpets arose from 
their being manufactured by machinery, and his 
firm having spent a very large sum in procuring 
machinery, they were now enabled to manufacture 
for 23d. a-yard that which formerly cost them in 
labour 14d., whilst their workmen earned better 
wages, worked fewer hours, and a corresponding 
reduction in price was made to the consumer. 
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By Sir ARTHUR H. ELTON, 
Opinion of Henry Hallam, Esq., Author of” The Middle Ages,’ 
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“ Although I differ from’ you on the subject of the War, it gives 
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NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN W. ALLEN, R.N. 
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THE DEAD SEA A NEW ROUTE 
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BUTLER’S (J. 0.) GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE, 
10th Edition, carefully corrected to the Present Year, 12mo. 48. 6d. 
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NARRATIVES OF PASSAGES IN THE 


GREAT WAR WITH FRANCE, 
From 1799—1810. 


By Lieut.-Gen. SIR HENRY BUNBURY, K.C.B. 


Formerly Quartermaster-General to the Army in the Mediterranean. 


Ligut.-GEN. Sin WILLIAM NAPIER’S OPINION OF THIS WORK. 

** These are most curious ‘ Passages,’ written by a man who was not only an eye-witness, but a very able judge, of 
what he treats; for it is well known to military men of that day, that the campaigns, or rather the inroad, of the British 
Army into Italy, which led to the battle of Maida, was conducted in all its valuable portions by Sir Henry Bunbary, as 
Quartermaster-General. His ‘Passages’ are, therefore, perfectly true; and the ability with which he has related them 
furnish lessons in war which it would have been well had they been attended to before the present war was commenced 
by men incapable of conducting it. Sir Henry Bunbury’s delineations of character are, 1 think, matchless in truth and 
sarcastic humour, Sure Il am that those who wish to hear truth will find this work, as to some very interesting periods. 
of English policy and war, most valuable. ” 


London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, Pehle i in ey to Her Majesty. 


NEW WORK « on the BRITISH FERNS, edited by Dr. LINDLEY. 


Now ready, the FOURTH PART, price 6s. of the 


FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
NATURE PRINTED (Life Size). 


With Letter-press Descriptions of the Indigenous Species and Varieties by THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 


Parts I., II., and III., already published, contain examples (reproduced from the Plant) of 
POLYPODIUM VULGARE. 
PoLYPODIUM VULGARE ACUTUM. | 
POLYPODIUM VULGARE BIFIDUM. | 


ALLOSORUS CRISPUS. 

PoLysTICHUM LONCHITIS. 
PoOLYSTICHUM ACULEATUM. 
POLYSTICHUM ACULEATUM ARGUTUM. 
| PoLysTICHUM ACULEATUM ALATUM. 


Published by Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 


Where Specimens of the Work may always be seen. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


RRR ARR 


MANY COPIES of each of the following WORKS are 


‘‘ AT HOME” this day, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :— 


DORAN’S QUEENS of the HOUSE of HANOVER; THE OLD COURT SUBURB, by 
Leigh Hunt; Brewster's Life of Newton; Memoirs of Lady Blessington, Amelia Opie, William Jay, Marguerite d’An- 
gouléme, &c.; Seymour's Travels in Russia ; Burton’s El-Medinah ; Westward Ho ! Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh; The 
Englishwoman in Russia ; Osborne’s Scutari ; Murchison’s Siluria; Mrs. J ’s Ci Book ; Aspen Court, 
by Shirley Brooks; Mammon ; The Jealous Wife; Lord Carlisle’s Diary; Heartsease ; Gilchrist’s Life of Etty ; Leslie’s 
Hand-Book for Young Painters; Howitt’s Visit to Victoria; The City of the C rescent ; Sheil’s Memoirs and Sketches ; 
Warren’s Miscellanies; Glaucus ; Powell’s Unity of Worlds; Cleve Hall ; The Quiet Heart, &e. &c. 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal New Works 
as they appear. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


POLYPODIUM VULGARE CAMBRICUM. | 
POLYPODIUM VULGARE CRENATUM. 
POLYPODIUM PHEGOPTERIS. 
PoLypopiuM DrRyoprERis. 
POLYPODIUM ROBERTIANUM, 


POLYPODIUM VULGARE SEMILACERUM. 
PoOLYPODIUM VULGARE SERRATUM. 








At, da mnlicate. 


on tt 
CHARLES Epwarp Mounier, 510, New Oxford-street, London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





Prospectuses may be 
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IANOFORTE MUSIC at HALF-PRICE.— 
Messrs. BOOSEY have published 126 of the most popular 
jieces of modern Pianoforte Music at half the usual prices, under 
the title of the European Musical Library; also 20 celebrated 
Operas as Pianoforte Solos and Duetts in a new, cheap, and hand- 
some form. Similar collections of Italian and German Songs.— 
Full particulars, gratis, on application to Boosey & Sons, 28, 
Holles-street, London. 


N ESSAY on FINGERING, chiefly as con- 
nected with EXPRESSION ; together with some general 
Observations on PIANOFORTE PLAYING, by CHAKLES 
NEATE. Price 15s 
To be had of the Author, 2, Chapel-street, Portland-place ; at 
— Longmans’, Paternoster-row , and of ‘the principal Music- 
se. lers. 





Messrs. Gambart & Co. 25, Berners-street, Oxford-street, have just 
published the following NEW PRINTS :— 
HE HIGHLANDS, after J. F. Herrine, 
Sen. Coloured, 2. 2s. 3 : ae 

The Lowlsnds. Companion toditto. Size, 20} 
by 34. 

Ww aie Goodall’s Rustic Figures. Six Subjects, 
ls. each, plain ; 28. each, coloured. 

The Twa Dogs, and Jack in Office, 7s. 6d. each. 
Painted by Landseer ; engraved by Charles Lewis. 

Two Rustic Subjects, in Chromo-Lithography, 
after Lee, 38, 6d. each. mounted. a 

The Empress Eugénie, after Winterhalter, 2s. 

The Emperor ; Companion to ditto, 2s. 


Military Costumes of 1855. Twelve on a Sheet, 
coloured, 6s.—May be had of all Printeellers | in Town or Country. 





This day is published, price 6d 


NOTHER LETTER on ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE REFORM. ByaTKRINITY MA 
Cambridge: E.Johnsov. London: Bell & Daldy. a 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the N EW 
TESTAMENT, on Detinite Rules of Translation, with an 
English Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By ERMAN 
HELNFETYER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 

conquered in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
& Co. 48, Paternoster-row; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 





street. 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
In 8vo. price 98, the Second Edition of 
E PREPARATION of PROPHECY ; 
Use and Be Wi of the Old Testament examined, 
LLIAM ROWE LYALL, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 


or, 





In post 4to. price 10. 1s. 


VE GENERATIONS ofa LOYAL HOUSE. 


(In ke Bo, PART L, containing the LIVES of 
RicHan tD_ BERTIE, and his Son PEKEGRINE, LORD 


GHEY. a Elizabeth’s General in the Low Countries. 
Lady GEURGINA BERTIB. 


” en Waterloo-place. Be 





Just published, price 28. €d. 


HE GYMNASTIC POLYMACHINON. 
Instructions for Performing a Systematic Series of Exercises 
the Gymnastic and Calisthenic Polymachinon. By Captain 
CHIUsSO, the Inventor, Professor of Gymnastics at University 
College School, London, and Author of several Treatises on Phy- 
sical Education. 

London: Walton & Mobeciy. Gower-street,and Ivy-lane, Pater- 
noster-row ; H. Bailliére, Kegent-street ; also at Captain Chiosso’s 
Establishments, 123, Oxford-stree ot, near Regent:-circus ; 21, New- 
road, corner of Gower-street ; and at 38, Baker-street, "Portman- 
square 





Just published, price 6d., or post free 1s. (in stamps), 92nd Edition, 


HE CURABILITY of STOMACH, PUL- 
MONARY, NERVOUS, BILIOUS, and L IVER COM- 
PLAINTS, demonstrated by numerous Authentic Cases; without 
Medicine, Galvanism, Electricity, Hydropathy, luconvenience, or 
Expense. By a reme dy which saves fifty times its cost in other 
means of cure ! 
Lendon: James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row ; and through all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on GLASS 


and PAPER: a Manual ane simple Directions for 
the Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light, 
including the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed Paper, and 
Positive Paper Processes. By CHARLES A. LONG. Price 18.; 
per post, 1s, 2d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 


LOGUE of Philosophical Apparstas ppd Chemical Pact rng 
Manufactured and Sold by BLAN NG, Opticians, &c., 
Fieet-street, London ; comprising Tw by Sections on ees 
branches of Natural Philosophy. 
Tice ls.; per post, 1s. 2d. 

baleen by Bland & Long, Opticians, Philosophical and Pho- 
tographical ar gana Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, 
Fleet-street, Londo 


ONDON LABOUR and ‘the ‘LONDON 

POOR: a Cyclopzdia of the Social Conditions and Earnings 

of a that will work, Those that cannot, and Those that will 

not work. By HENRY oe With Lllustrations from 
special Daguerreotypes by ** 

This Extraordinary and V asaatite Work can now be supplied in 
either Numbers, blue cloth or half epee ae a and upwards. 
A List of Sets in Nine diferent forms on applica’ 

Sets completed to 63rd No. pp. 432 of Vol. II. oy 192 of Vol. IIT. 

Geo. Newbold, 310, Strand, and 8, Regent-street, ee 

N.B. —A quayitity of Odd Numbers at 3d. e 


THE LONDON POOR. A History of ‘the 
People, from thetr own Lips, giving a Literal Description of 
their Labour. Earnings, Trials, and Suff-riugs, in their own 
“unvarnished” language, and pourtraying the Condition of their 
omes and Families, from Personal (eg at with the 
individuals at their dwellings. Edited by HENRY MAYHEW. 
With Illustrations of the Scenes and People described, from special 
Daguerreotypes by Brarp. 2 vols. 16s. ; or — addition of Eec- 
tion relating to “ Those who will not w ork,” 
Geo. Newbold, 210, Strand, and &, Sesutenee, Westminster. 


Just published, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
B RITISH ANTIQUITIES—their present 


iia eee their real Claims. 
. KHIND, F.S.A.L, & 8. 
aan : Adam & Charles Black. 





This day is published, 


N the INFLUENCE EXERTED by the 
MIND OVER the BODY in the Production and Removal 
of Morbid and Anomalous Conditions of the Animal Economy. 
y JOHN GLEN, M.A. 
In ‘small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
‘William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, price 1s. 
s oO 


A G Ss. 
By W. C. BENNETT 2 
“here is spirit and true instinct for Poetry in these War 
Songs.”— Examiner. 


Effingham Wilson, Royal. Exchange. 


Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY 


HAVE NEARLY READY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
Ia 2 vols. post 8vo, 


LOVE versus MONEY. 


A NOVEL. 


Il. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, 


PAUL FERROLL. 


By the AUTHOR of *IX POEMS by V. 


III. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


LINDEN MANOR; 
Or, = RECOLLECTIONS 


y WILLIAM PLATT, Esq 
Author of * on, Thornton,’ * Tales of the ‘Mountains,’ &e. 
{Now ready. 


Iv. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
A TRIP to the TRENCHES in 
February and March, 1855. 
By AN AMATEUR. 


Vv. , 
In post Svo. price 78. 6d. 


OLYMPIA IN THE CRIMEA; 


Or, THE CAVE OF INKERMANN. 
VI. 
Second Edition, in 8vo. Maps and Plates, price 14s. 
CAPTAIN KING’S CAMPAIGN- 
ING in KAFFIRLAND. 


vil. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


CAPTAIN HENDERSON’S NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


VIII. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. Maps and Plates, price 2/. 28, 


COLONEL CHURCHILL’S 
TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 
MOUNT LEBANON. 


Ix. 
Fourth Edition, with Etchings by the Author, 2 vols. 288, 
CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN. 


By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Author of < Legends of the Saints,’ &. 
xX. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
PHILIP LANCASTER. 
By Miss NORRIS, Author of * The Life of Madame de Staél.’ 
xI. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, 
A TREASURY OF PEARLS OF 
GREAT PRICE. 
By Miss POULTER. 
XII. 
Eleventh Edition, in watered silk, gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


THE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 
Revised by the Editor of * Forget-Me-Not.” 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Duchess of Kent. 





Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





Now ready, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
As JOURNEY THROUGH the UNITED 
TATES and PART of CANADA. By the Rev. KUBERT 
EVEREST. M.A., late Chaplain to the East India Company. 
London : Jobn Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 








MR. HARVEY ON py ona 
Just published, price 28. 6d.; by 


HE EAR in HEALTH and a DISEASE; 
with Remarks on the eco of Deafness. Lilusteated 
with Wood Engravings. By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.iK.C.S. 
Surgeon to a oyal Dispeusary for Diseases of the Kar. 
ondon: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





In the press, 
JEsEancues in COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 
By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. 
Director of, the Industrial Museum of Scotland. 
i paaberiand & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 





At all the Libraries, 58. 
LM ¥MPOD S&S 
“There are brave thoughts and noble words init. A truth- 
ful man tells us his thoughts of man and of life.”"—The Press. 
i London: Simpkin, Marshall & ‘Co. 


Tn royal 12mo. price 6s. cloth boards, 


- , 
HE POSTDILUVIAN HISTORY, from the 
Flood to the Call of Abram, as set forth in the early portions 
of the Book of Genesis, critically Examined and Explained. By 
the Rev. E, D. RENDELL, of Preston; Author of *The Ante- 
diluvian rae * Peculiarities of the Bible, &e. &. 
London . Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn, _ 





Price 6d. : : or two copies free by post, 13 stamps, 


HE SCHOOLMASTER AT HOME. 


in Speaking and Wettne CORRECTED. 
A few Words on Letters H and R; 
With FAMILIAR SYNONYMES 
And Words ot similar sound distinguished. 
6d.; or two copies free for 13 stamps, 
THE TIVERPOOL GUIDE, with MAP. 


a _London: James Cornish, 297, F High Holborn. 


w ready, 2s. 6d. cloth, free by post, 
NDISPENSABLE. —LIVE AND’ LEARN : 

A GUIDE FOR ALL WHO WISH TO SPEAK AND 
WRITE CORRECTLY.—* There are hundreds of persous, en- 
gaged in professional and commercial pursuits, who are sensible 
of their deficiencies on many points connected with the grammar 
of their own tongue, and who, by self-tuition, are anxious to cor- 
rect such deficiencies, and to acquire the voy of speaking and 
writing, if net with elegance, at any rate with a due regard to 
grammatical accuracy,—to such this little w: ae 18 INDISPENSABLE. > 
London: John F. Shaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 


Now ready.at all the Libraries. 


THE ROMANCE of the ARIS- 


TOCRACY ; or, Anecdotes and Records of Distinguished 
Families. By Sir BERNARD BURKE. A New and Xevised 
Edition, 3 vols. 
“ These stories, with all the reality of established fact, rend with 
as much spirit as the tales of Boccaccio, nnd are as full of strange 
matter for reflection and amazement.” Britannia. 








II, 
SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR; 


includinga MEMOIR of CHIEF BARON WOULFE, and 
a JOURNAL of CONVERSATIONS with CHIEF JUSTICE 
BUSHE, now first published ; with other Literary aud Poli- 
tical Essays. By WILLIAM HENRY CURRAN, Fsq. In 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

Ill. 


SALATHIEL. 


By the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D. New, Revisep anp Cuzarer 
Epition. 1 vol. post Svo. 


“A magnificent fiction. One of the most splendid productions 
among works of fiction that the age has brought forth.”— Atheneum. 


IV. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ELIZA- 


BETH, QUEEN of BOHEMIA, Daughter of James I.; 
forming the principal Contents ofthe Fifth and Sixth Volumes 
of ‘The LIVES of the PRINCESSES of ENGLAND,’ by 
MRS. EVERETT GREEN, and completing that Work. 
“This history of this interesting and important personage (the 
rogenitress of our present line of Sovereigns) was little known 
till the publication of these volumes, and yet there is scarcely any 
event in her life which had not some influence on the welfare of 
this country.”— Britannia. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES 


of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. Cuear Epition, with alt 
the late Improvements. and Portraits of every Queen, in 
8 vols. price 7a 6d. each, bound, either of which may be 
had separately. 

vin 


HISTORY of the LANDED 


GENTRY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 
By Sir BERNARD BUR&E, Ulster King of Arms. Part I. 
price 102.6d. 18 NOW KEADY, ofthe NEW and IMPROVED 
EDITION, to be completed in a single volume, uniform with 
the Peerage, divided int» four Parts. 
Published A H. COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST & 
CKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d, cloth, 


BALDER. 


By:the AvurHor of ‘THE Romavy.’ 
Second Edition, with Preface, 

In this poem we read a magnificent protest against the ten- 
deney of our age'to materialism and positive philosophy and the 
apotheosis of mechanism andintellect. An age which everywhere 

ifests a blin heistical deiticat of force and power. ‘The 
age to which of all others that trumpet-tongued text, * What shall 
it profit a mau if he save the whole world and lose his own soul? 
needs to and sung. There are two hundred and 
eighty-three paxes iu this book, and not one but contains fine 
thoughts, maxnificent imagery, striking similes, or searching re- 
fleetions. Of the wealth of thought revealed we can scarcely trust 
ourselves to speak, it is so great. We consider ‘ Balder’ to be the 
first and worthy part of a great poem—one of such a degree of 
greatness, that it has scarce an equal in our century, and one that 
will take the public opinion some years to arrive at that greatuess, 

'o those who caunot see its purpose, we may say, as the old chro- 
niclers wrote of Shakspeare,—‘ Read it again and again, and if so 
be you do not understand it then, there is manifest danger that 
you are not quick of comprehension.’ ”’— Eclectic Review. 

“ Genius is so unmistakeably present in every page of the strange 
book before us, that to give examples from one, without injustice 
to the others, we find to be beyond possibility in the limits of a 
magazine review. We cannot, however, resist a passing allusion to 
the absence of all melo-drama in those scenes which nevertheless 
reach the very bounds of the dramatic, aud to the instinctive 
avoidance of the;horrible and attainment of the terrible, under 
circumstances of the highest tragedy. These general facts infer a 
quality of intuition in the author, which only the true critic can 
properly mate ; and in such passages as the portrait of Amy in 
scene twenty-eight, and the nde of scene thirty-seven, or scene 
twenty-four, he will recognize the same wonderful truth of instinct 
at work, in the calmest nooks and most pastoral quietudes of the 
many-coloured landscape of life.”— Fraser's Magazine. 

“Phe lesson to be taught would make a grand theme for 
poetry, but only a crowned singer could hope to teach it. Let 
some large and wealthy mind atady the darker possibilities of his 
own being—then the question may be meetly handled. Some suc 
denizen of Parnassus—unuderstanding by experience the peculiar 
temptations of high poetic temperament—knowing well all those 
airy illusive tongues that ‘syllable men’s names’ in the haunted 
wilderness of aspiration—looking steadily down that wrong turn- 
ing. the gloomy avenue of that via mala he himself might have 
chosen—such an one could address his brethren, and all of us, with 
happiest efféct: Qualifications adequate to an enterprise so worthy, 
Mr. Yendys tiovably p ; to some such purpose he 
appears to have devoted himself in the present poem, and, in our 
judgment, with signal success.”— British Quarterly Review. 











Recently published, in post 8vo. price 58. cloth, 


THE ROMAN. 


By the AurHor of ‘BALDER.’ 


“Should any one after the preceding extracts doubt whether we 
have a new poet amongst us, we should almost despair of his con- 
version. But we should not abandon the attempt while we had 
such an argument iu reserve as the ensuing description of the 
Coliseum.” — Atheneum. 7 E 

“ How far the merit corresponds with the magnitude of the 
work there may be some difference of opinion, but none as to the 
genius and power of the author.”—Literary Gazette. 

* Any man might be proud to be the author of this poem, which, 
if the first production of an author hitherto unknown, is full of the 
richest promise; and at any rate shows that we have poets still 
among us, who, if they would but take equal pains with our older 
writers, are capable of achievements not any way inferior to 
theirs.”— Guardian. P i 

* The hand that has struck this lyre is the hand of a master.” 

Sun, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, Cornhill. 

Published for the Benefit of the Royal Asylum of 8t. Ann’s 
Society towards a Special Election of Children of Officers fallen 

at Alma, Balaclava, and Inkermann, who may unfortunately 


become applicants, & 
H £E SEY ££ AE &. 
Written by JAMES HOGG. 
Composed by LADY COTTON SHEPPARD. 
London: Boosey & Sons. 28, Hiohite-stest, Oxford-street. 
ice 28, 





Just published, price 1s. 
BON CHAT BON RAT, TIT for TAT. 
A New and Idiomatic Course of Instruction in the French 


Language. 
By CHRISOS!"}ME DAGOBERT. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 





Now ready, price 3d . by post 4d. 
HE HOLY FLOWER-SHOW in BEL- 
GRAVIA; or, Puseyism at a Discount. By a PARISH- 
IONER of ST. PAUL’S, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park-corner. 





This dav is published. price 28. 6d. 
A MY AND HER MOTHER; or, a Picture 
of Life. 
By EDWARD WHITFIELD. 
Recently published, by the same Author, price 2a, 


TH E WEBSTERS. A Domestic Story. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
*x* Either of the above sent post free. 


MITCHELL CHARLES’S LAST WORK. 
At all the Libraries, 
A RVON; 





or, THE TRIALS. 
By C. MITCHELL CHARLES, 
Author of *-Hamon and Vatar,’ * Claverston,’ &c. &c. 

“ A&A good story, and well told. The texture of the tale is inge- 
nious—its moral drift admirable; and the nature, vivacity, and 
force thrown into the narrative give it a high degree of interest.” 

= ritish Quarterly. 

“ A recital of romantic adventures, unsurpassed by any modern 

narrator of legends,”—( er. 
ondon: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 
Isusaton.—OTTEWILL’S KEGISTERED DOU BLE- 
BUDY FULDING CAMERA, with Rack-work Adjustment, is 
superior to every other form of Camera, and is adapted for Land- 
scapes and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 
Holborn; and atthe Photographic Institution, Bond-st. 


*¥* Catalogues may be had on application. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, and LENSES. 


R. W. THOMAS, 
CHEMIST, &c., 10, PALL MALL, 


SOLE MAKER OF THE XYLO-IODIDE OF SILVER, 
AND 


MANUFACTURER OF PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS. 


In the APPARATUS DEPARTMENT of this 
Establishment every kind of first-class Photographic 
Apparatus may be seen, including — 


CAMERAS, folding and rigid, of superior con- 
struction. 

Folding and other STANDS, of the best make. 

GLASS BATHS, arranged for carrying the Silver 
Solution, thus dispensing with the use of a 
bottle and funnel. 


GUTTA-PERCHA. BATHS, mounted, to carry 
the Silver Solution for Glass Plates, up to 15 
by 12 inches. 

Jointed LEVELLING-STANDS and SPIRIT- 
LEVELS. 

COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for prepar- 
ing large plates with facility. Pneumatic, ditto. 

PLATE-CLEANERS. 

COLLODION GLASSES. 


A Choice Collection of PASSEPARTOUTES, 
made expressly for this house, from original 
patterns. 


Albumenized and other PAPERS, French and 
English. 

A great variety of Glass, Porcelain, and Gutta- 
Percha DISHES. 


Also, a large assortment of ROSS’S Portrait and 
Landseape LENSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON PAPER. 


Every requisite for practising the Calotype process may also be 
seen in the Apparatus-room, including Kuckle’s Brushes, Shallow 
Glass Dishes for developing negatives. with case and covers, Deep 
Porcelain Dishes, for Washing the lodized Paper, &c. &c. 

An excellent Negative Paper, well adapted for Iodizing, after the 
method followed and recommended by Mr. Sutton, price 4s. per 
quire, or 31. 108. per ream, 19 by 15. 

N.B. The stock (50 reams) has now been kept two years. This 
paper may also be had ready ivdized. 


XYLO-IODIDE OF SILVER. 


This important photographic preparation is exclusively used at 
all the Photographic Establishments. Its superiority is upiver- 
sally acknowledged. estimouials from the best photographers 
and principal scientific men of the day warrant the assertion, that 
hitherto no preparation has been discovered which produces uni- 
form)y such perfect pictures, combined with the greatest rapidity 
of action. 

In all cases where a quantity is required, the two solutions may 
be had at wholesale price in separate bottles; in which state it 
may be kept for years, and exported to any climate. Full instruc- 
tions for use. 


CAUTION.—Each bottle is stamped with a red label, bearing 


my name and address. 
RICHARD W. THOMAS, Cxemisrt, 
; 10, PALL MALL, 
to counterfeit which is felony. 


NITRATE of SILVER BATH for the above preparation may 
be always obtained of K. W. Tnomas, ready made, at a cost little 
more than the price of ingredients used. 


CRYSTAL VARNISH. 
PREPARED FROM THE FINEST AMBER. 
This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative Pictures, does 
not require the application of any heat to the plate. The coating 


will be found free from stickiness, hard, and transparent. It dries 
immediately. 


HYPO-COLOURING BATH. 


FOR RENDERING THE POSITIVES ON PAPER DARK 
AND RICH IN COLOUR. 


CYANOGEN SOAP. 
FOR REMOVING ALL KINDS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 


The genuine is made only by the inventor, and is secured with 
a red label. bearing this signature and address, 


RICHARD W. THOMAS, CuHeEmist, 
No, 10, PALL MALL, 





Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and A t 
And may be procured of all respectable Chemists, in pots, at 18., 
2a, and 38. each, through Messrs. Epwarps, 67, St. Paul's 


Churehbyard; and Messrs. Bargcuay & Co., 95, Farringdon-street, 
Wholesale Agents. 








OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSUAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
“Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinicand visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

*M oss has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
isfurnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches. 
in aperture. There is uo stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


JREMOVAL.—HOCKIN & CO., from 289, 
Strand, to 38, DUKE-STKEET, MANCHESTER-SQUARE. 
IODIZED COLLODION, unsurpassed in sensitiveness and den- 


sity of negative.— LENSES, warranted achromatic, Quarter Plate, 
double, 2l. 28.; Half,5l.; Whole, 10.—Waxed and Albumenized 


apers. 
PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY, by J. B. Hocarn. 
Price 18. ; per post, 1s. 4d. 








THE NEW COLLODION, manufactured: by 

BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet-street, London, will bear com- 
parison with any other preparation offered to Photographers. 
Price 9d. peroz. Can be had separate from the lodizing Solution; 
Nitrate of silver, 48, 6d. per oz ; Pyrogallic Acid, 18.6d. per drachm. 
Glacial Acetic Acid. 6d. per oz.; Hyposulphite of Soda, 1a. per lb. 

CAMERAS, LENSES, and every description of Apparatus; o: 
first-class workmanship. 

Chemicals of ABSOLUTE PURITY, and every material re- 
quired in the Photographie Art, of the finest quality. 

nstruction in all the processes. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


Buanp & Lone, Opticians, Photographical Instrument Makers 
and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


ANNUITIES AND REVERSIONS. 
Ta 








REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY. Offices, 68, Chancery-lane. 


Trustees, 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. W. C. Spring Rice. 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 
John Ellis Clowes, Esq. Temple. 
Chairman— Russell Gurney. Esq. Q.C., Temple. 
Deputy-Chairman—Nassau W. Senior, Esq. Hyde Park Gate. 
Annuities immediate and deferred ; also Endowments granted 


on favourable terms. Reversions and Life Interests purchased 
and exchanged. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, 





Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
FOUR-FIFTHS OR 80 PER CENT. of the Net Profits of the 
Society, according to the conditions contained in the Society’s 
Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are lower than in many other old-established Offices; and In- 
surers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the in- 
vestments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid ey the Office. 





P may be at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


RyeoNomic LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Fsq. Chairman. 


ROBERT BIDDULPH, Ese. Deputy-Chairman, 





Advantages. 
The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year. 
No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Corps. 
Policies in force upwards of 7,000. 
he Assurance Fund exceeds 1,402,5222. Income upwards of 
230.0002. per Annum. 
he sum of 397,000l. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 67 per Cent. on the Pre- 
miums paid. 
For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


Lockwoop S celebrated NUGGET PENS, 
being electro-gilt, are not liable to rust or corrode; with 
Fine, Medium, or Broad Points, 18. per box of one dozen. Whole- 
sale and retail at LOCK WOOD'S Stationery and Dressing-Case 
Warehouse, 75, New Bond-street. 

N.B. A box of one dozen post free for 13stamps. 


ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, reduced to 

| 58. perream ; also at 88. and 92. 6d. per ream; samples on 
application.—T. W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Thr rt 
street, Bank. 

















DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 

e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and ‘busi- 
ness at the above Shops,and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf. Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrone- 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes,and Patent 8 5 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 











Watches, guineas ; t "8,10 Strong Silver Lever 
Watches, 6l. 68. 
LE EL FF ak CCC 


PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c. 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their Patent Mark, “ E. & Co. under a crown,” as no others 
are warranted by them. 

The fact frequently set forth of articles being plated by “ Etking- 
ton’s process,” affords no guarantee of the quality. These pro- 
ductivns were honoured at the late Great Exhibition by an award 
of al Council Medal,” and may be obtained at their Establish - 
men’ 


22, REGENT-STREET, } LONDON; 

45, MOORGATE-STREET. ~ 
MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates. Vrawings,aud Pricessent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 
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“CRYSTAL PALACE.” 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN’S 


GOLD CHAINS, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Crystat Patace, Central Transept, 
No. 23, GALLERY OF PRECIOUS METALS. 
MANUFACTORY, 


18, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lonpon. 


ERRA COTTA Vases, Tazze, Statues, 
Flower-Pots, and Architectural Ornaments, by J. M. 
magi PLELD., Praed-street, Paddington Basin. 
LARGE COLLECTION of VASES and TAZZA& from 
ER. Examples ; also of Consoles, Parapet and Terrace T'racery, 
and ] Balustradipg, &ec. 


,{LOWER- POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— 
JUHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfutly 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above sreictes 
in various colours, and solicits an eo | NTT Every de- 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTH NWAKE, at 
the lowest possible price, for Cash.—250,0xford- ann, near Hyde 


LERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHAN DELIERS, 

LUSTKES, &e., 44,,Uxford-street, *Londen, conducted in cun- 
nexion with their Mauut ‘actory, broad-street, Birmingham, Esta- 
blished 1507. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Tablewlass 
atexceedivgly moderate prices, Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
andelegaut designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornameuta! (lass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch, 








~ ‘Baker-street, Portman “square. 


RIZE MEDAL to CAISTOR’S SADULES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNE 
SADDLEKY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Miaakere, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other Stable Requisite. Outfits for India. 
Prices,cash, from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged 
for credit. Materials , Workmanship, and Style not to be surpassed. 
A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 
cation me ALS COR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, wherethe 
Great hition Sadd! Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 
urchasers will find the largest Stock ON SALE at the 
BAKER STREET BAZAAR, LONDON, the Manufacturers 
exhibiting free their various Implements as at the Cattle Show, 4 
affording a selection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from Exall & 
Andrews, Messrs. —— Crosskiil, Coleman, Garrett, Howard, 
Hornsby, Sims, h Chandler, Samuelson, 
Smith & Fy Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 
makers. Delivered and charged the same as if ordered from the 
Works. 


912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
KESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 

izing), with alf the Improvements, under their Quadruple ve Fommnt 

of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder 

Lock avd Door (without which no Safe is secure), THE eee 

BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) » page WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most.-complete and extensiv the World. Show-rooms, 
6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. “Londen Depdt, 474, Moorgate- 
street, City. Circulars free by post. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent 
IMP tay BMENTS STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on eo plentt on. 
CHUBB & SUN, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 
Fields. Wolverhampton. 




















T Mr. MECHTS ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, KEGEN'T-STREET, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, 
and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finest specimens of 
British Manufactures, in DRESSING CASES, Work Boxes, 
Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other articles of utility or 
luxury. A separate department for Papier-Maché Manufactures 
and Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives. 
Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hairand 
other ‘Toilet Krusher, 


HE puer SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

he RipoDom is WILLIAM 8. BUKTUN’S. He 

has Two VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are devoted to the 

EXCLUSIVE SHOW of [RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 

CHILDREN’S COTS, with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses. 

Common Cron Bedsteads, from 168. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, 

from 128. 6d.; Patent [ron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints 

and patent sacking, from 17s. 6d.; and Cots from 208. each. 

Haadsome Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great 
variety, from 2l. 13s. 6d. to 15l. 158, 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
—An assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters wholly unprece- 
dented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier-Maché Trays, 
per set of three .....-....eeeees from 208. 0d.‘to 10 guineas. 
Ditto. [ron ditto.. =o = 4 0d, to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto 
Round and (+ ‘thio waiters. cake “aa ‘bread uiiabie equally low. 


ATHS & TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 
8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted ex- 
clusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE WARE, 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the public,and marked at prices proportionate 
With those that have tended to make ais Establishment the most 
Suttnguicnes | this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar 
Showers, : ; Nursery, 158. to mass Sponging, 158. to 32s, ; 
Hip, l4a. to ne rm A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. — Toilette Ware in 
great variety, from 158. 6d. to 458. the Set of Three. 


A-URNS, OF LONDON MAKE ONLY. 
—The largest Assortment of London-made TEA-U RNS in 

the world (ineluding all the recent novelties, many of which are 
yee is on SALE at WILLIAM 8 BURTON’s, from 


408. to 

WILLIAM 8, BURTON has oeeeee LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted to the.show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGERY, (including Gutees, Nicke) Silver, Plated 
and Japanued Wares, [ron and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding.) 
80 arranged und classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 

Catalogues. with Hugravings, ment (Ses pone) thee. Themoney 
returned forevery article not approved o 

39, UX FOK D-STREET (corner of Newman-street);1, 2, and 3, 
NEWMAN- STREET ; and 4 and5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 
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R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - ‘CONSUMING | ¢ 

FIRE-GKATE is manufactured by FP. KD WAKDS, SON & 

Co., 42, Poland-street, Uxfurd-street; where one may be seen in 

daily use. The advantages of this ‘Grate rong “x b smoke 
being perfectly no 

ome a ins of from 40 ee 08 per per cont being cected ‘in the ¢ cost of 











GTEEL BISCUITS.—The most valuable DIET 
for Invalids, Cenvelescents, and _ Delicate Children, Highly 
recommended by the Profession aud the Medical Press as “a beau- 


tiful and useful a 
Sold in boxes, 1s 6d., and 5. each, at the Patentee’s, 


F. ALtartor, Chen jet, 388. Hah. wavest, Southwark, 





PIsees Ss DRESSING. C. SES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEME 
FISHER’S STUCK IS ONE UF THE LA ORST IN LONDON, 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
Catalogues post free. 
_188 and 189, STRAND, corner of Arundel- street. 
RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE MANU- 
FACTU KES consist of Matting, Door Mats, Mattresses, Har- 
&e., end are ciacmanigned by superiority and 
of wor w moderate charges. 
Catalozues, containing prices and every renee Ie rang free by post.— 
Londen Cocoa- Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, 

















LACK CLOTH SUITS. 

A useful Black —_ Coat, Vest est and | Trousers £115 

Superfine onee i we - 28 

axony dit ditto (woaded colour) oe 3 3 

§ = Sa: or Polka Suit (for Juveniles) 7” a Hy 2 
(elegantly trimmed) 





Su itto 

eneve. SKINNER. & Co., Tailors, Clothiers, and piaidhen, 
Brunswick House, 18, Aldgate High-street, City; and 50, Hedge- 
row, Islington-green. 


LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS 


and Si 
MANUFACTURED in BALBNIGGAN- GEante 
for elasticity, softness, and y the 
numerous attempts at imitation. 
Though manufactured from cotton, they are superior in comfort 
to silk, and more dufable. 
Sold only by the manufacturer, 
CHARLES GLENNY, 33, Lombard-street, City; and 
THRESHER & GLENN Y, 152, Strand. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. Theuse 
ofasteel spring,so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft 
bandage being worn round the body; while the re visits te resisting 
power issupplied by the MOC-MA NPADand PA 
fitting with so much ease and ape that it ana 4 de 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body. two inches below the hips, being sent to 
the Manufacturer, Mr.W HITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, ana all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, 
light im texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 78, 6d. to 16s. ea ge 6d. 
‘ MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


PEN SUPERSEDES MARK your 
LINEN.—The most easy. permenent. and best method of 
Marking on Silk, or Books, is with the PATENT ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATES. With these Plates a thousand articles can 
be marked per minutes. a rson can use them. Initial 
Plate, 1s.; Name, 28.; Crest umbers, per set, 28. Sent free 
(with instructions) for Benny 4 the Inventor and sole Patentee, 
T.¢ CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 

















QISAL CIGARS.—At GOODRICH’S, 416, 
Oxford-street, cope nearly Segara Hanway street. Box, 
containing 14, for 1s. 9d. 6 stamps extra. None are 
genuine unless signed “ H. N. Goodrich, ” No good cigars have ever 
been s sold so cheap. 


DAM HILL'S SYRUP of ‘LIMES, or 
Concentrated Lemonade, 1s. a pint: a tablespuonful will 

make a tumbler—Kaspberry. 1s. 6d a pint—Capillaire, 1s. a pint— 
Gingerette, 18. — igh art Vinegar, 28 per gall. (the best)— 
Pickles per dozen, er gall. 3s, 6d. (ditto)—Dantzic Spruce, 5. 
per gall. (ditto. S ADAM HILL, 258, High Holborn 





HOCOLAT. — F. Manraurs, highly recom- 
mended by the faculty of France, Passage des Panoramas 
and Rue Vivienne, Paris. This celebrated Manufacturer has 
appointed for his Agent, in Englarid, J. CHACK, 38, Castle-street, 
Holborn, for the Wholesale of his superior Chocolate ; to be had 
ae, Retail, at Messrs. Fortnum, Mason & Co.'s, Piccadilly ; and 
t all respectable Tea, Coffee, and Foreign Warehouses and 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and 
MAGNESIA WATERS, and Aérated Lemonade, continue 
to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several esta- 
blishments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 'lhe cele- 
brity of these well-known waters, and the preference they uni- 
versally command, are evidences that their original superior 
qualiey, a all others is well sustained. Every bottle is pro- 
label, with the name of their firm, without which 
ome is ponte a9 and it may be had of nearly all respectable 
Chemists throughout the Kingdom. Importers of the German 
Seltzer Waters, direct from the springs, as for the last thirty 
years.—51, Berners-street, London. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 

celebrated Fish-Sauce are particularly requested to oerre, 

chee none is genuine but that which bears the name of WILLIAM 

ENBY on the back of each bettle, in addition to the front 

tabet used so many years, and signed ELIZABETH LAZENBY, 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London. 


ETCALFE & COS NEW PATTERN 
TUOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIK BRUSHES. 
~The Tooth Brush bas the jmportany advantage of searching 
ly into the divisi Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. Animproved C Jothes Brush,incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successfu) manner. myrpa Spon means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are fusble tos secure to ay 
ones the luxury of a Genuine a Sponge. Only 
METCALFE, BIRGLS LY BAN, Sule "Fstablishment, 1308, 
Oxford-street one door from Ho 
— ra .— Beware of the words “ From oun Metcalfe’s,”adopted by 
some h 


METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 























Wg MACASSAR OIL, for the 

TH pee EAT OE, aud for IMPROVING 

BEAUTIFYING the HUMA Al R It protests Hair Jomo 

falliog off or turning grey. 4... math eak Hair, cleanses 

it frum Beart ang oka if and makes it BEAUMPULLY 
ap n rowt t AK. 

WHISKERS, ab a MUSTA Lats a is unfailingin ite stimula- 


tive operation. “For wrt a ally recommended as 
forming the basis of A BE UTIFt i HEAD of HAIk, 
Price 38. 6d. ; 78. ; Family Bottles, equal to four small, 10s. 6d. ; 


and st coe that a ls. hes anes 
r of ea tt] 
ROWLANES c HACARSAR OIL ing : wo ’ ~ ¥ words, 
Poy Ch 20, Hatton- q 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. atton-garden, London ; 


ISS KIRBY, 23, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dish-s -square. havin ing r received pumerous orders for her 
EMOLLIENT POMADE for KESTORING the HAIR, has 
appointed the ewes Agents : Brgy; end Moore, High-str 
Cheltenham ; yells, ; Chater, Chemist, 
Watford ; Morris, 29, Highestreet. ade ioe ; , ~~3 Chemist, 
Bridge-street:- row, Chester; Hallows, 2. Liph-street, Islington ¢ 
M‘ Dougall, 174, t-street; Swire,14, Edgware-road ; 
3, Sloané-street ; Sawyer & Son, Ramsgate ; and Barclay, Farring- 


don-street. 
VIOLETS. 
H. BREIDENBAOE, Distiller of Flowers 


d Kau de Coe eo the em. has gon in 1 great per- 
fection ooveral EXTRA of the it bees a 
lasting odour, and will a stain the Pavanerchier “Violet Po- 
made, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, and several 
toilet preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.— 157 B, New 
Bond-street, London, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGET-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with entire confidence by the Faculty for its purity, 
and superior, immediate, and regular efficacy. 











EXTRACT FROM * THE LANCET, JULY 29, 1854. 
me mt the premrones of the Light Brown over the Pale Oil we fully 
eur. e have carefully tested a specimen of the Light-Brown 
Cod L Liver 01] prepared for medical use under the direction of Dr. 
de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, Messrs. Ansar,. 
Harford & Co.,77, Strand. We » find it to be genuine, and rich in 
iodine and the elements of bile.” 


Sold Soa in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s- 
Signat WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD & CO. 77, el London, Dr. a Jongh’s sole 


Consignees ; and 1N THE CouNTRY by respectable Chemists. 
Halt-pints 410 0 iD de. 9d.; 
‘Quarts (40 ounces), ERIAL MEASURE. 





CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. 


RS. JOHNSON’sAMERICAN SOOTHING: 

SYKUP.—This efficacious Remedy bas been in general 

use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 

Children when py ey rom re arising from painful 

Dentition. As s as the Syrup is rubbed on the Getta; the 

Child will be relieved. the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 

t is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the 

pleasant, that no Child will Fefuse t to let 

d with it. fare should be v "eT rticular to 

ask for JOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, snd te 
notice that the Names of Barciay & Sons, 95, Farringdon 

London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the ), are on the 

Stamn affixed to each Bottle.—Price 2a. ¢d. per Bottle. 


O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE.—For ena estion (Dyspepsia), Ometipatien, 
Nervous, Bilious, and Li age ae ——— Bronchitis, 
‘ough, Consumption, and Debility. By DU BARRY’S delicious 
REVALE NTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves “Atty timesits cost 
in medicine. 

a - out ¢ 50,000 cures are here given. 

° of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the LORD 
STUART DE’ DECIES.—"I have derived considerable benefit: 
from Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food,and consider it due to 

ourselves and the public to authorize the publication of these 

ines. Srvarr ve Deciss.” 

From the pownan -Countess of feng nn ba 

aa hae Ross ere County of Down, 

mber, — The DOW AGER - COUNTESS OF CASTLE. 
St UA RT , a induced, in the interest of outete humanity, to 
state that Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta Arabica Food has cured 
her, after all medicines had failed, of indigestion, bile, great ner- 
vousness and irritability of many years’ standing. is food de- 
serves the confidence of all su and may be Sonsidered & real 
blessing. Inquiries will be cheerfully snewered: 

Cure No. 49,832.—“ Fifty years’ indeseribal : agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency. 
spasms, sickness at the ie an vomiting, have been remov 
by Du Barry’s excellent f 

“Maria Jouty, ‘Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 


11b., 28. 9d.; 21b., 48. 6d. ; + dies 121b., 288, ; super-refined,. 
11b., 68. ; 21b., lls.; 51b., ‘228. ; Olb., 338. The i0lb. and 121b. 
carriage free on receipt of a Post-office order.— u Barry & 
Co. 77. Regent-street, London ; London focnte, Forti rtpum, Mason 
& Co, Purveyors to Her Majesty, en Piceadilly ; and also at 60, 
Gracechurch-street ; 49, Bishopsgate-street ; 4. C) aside 330 and 
451, Berand ; 55, Charing-crose ; 54, Upper por dobar 


EDICINE OF MOST DECIDED EFFI- 

CACY.—KAYE’S WORSDELL'’S PILLS thoroughly purify 

the blood, and promote the healthy action of the liver, stomach, 

and bowels. goid 5 -y > the Supize. 1s. ; eed 2s, 9d., and 
4s. 62. Wholesale Depét, 22, Bread-street, Lon: 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS’ the most B is areef 
Medicines of the Day.—For Bile, Indigestion, Headach 
Disordered Stomach, or Affections of the Liver, try Holloway’ ‘8 
Pills ; for such complaints they stand pre-em’ mont, we hich daily 
proofs of their efficacy can testify. Toung ana old, of both 
— take them with perfect safety ; 
cacious in hot and cold climates, their P 
same, and never become deteriora 
eae no better medicine > me ontesed officers of the army a: 
emigrating would 


roceeding abroad ; 
find. Hlolloway's Pills an ‘imealoutable ray —Sold by all Medi- 
eive Venders ; and at Professor Holloway “4, 


trand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New 
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Just published, price 6d. (or sent postage free on the receipt of 8d. in stamps), 


GILBERT’S OFFICIAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


NEW NEWSPAPER AND BOOK ACTS AND ORDERS; 


The whole forming a Work of extremely valuable information, essential to every Branch of 
the Trade, and highly useful to the Public at large. 


In it will be found VERBATIM the Newspaper Act—Treasury Warrants in reference to the 
Transmission of Newspapers, Books, Periodicals, &c., by Post—the Post-Office Regulations and Forms 
—the Places to which Morning Mails are despatched, and the Hours of Departure—a List of all the 
London Newspapers, with their Days of Publication, Prices Stamped and Blank—the Postages charge- 
able on Newspapers to all Parts of the World—important Suggestions to the Public by Lord Canning 
and Rowland Hill, Esq.—the Daily Distance of Mails—Number, Weight, &c. of Letters—Revenue, 
Expenditure, and other valuable Information. 





The 85th Thousand, price only 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. in stout cloth boards (postage free at In 18mo. price Is. sewed, or Js. 6d. stout cloth boards (postage free at the same prices, 
the same prices, if remitted direct to the Publisher), if remitted direct to the Publisher), 


With a very useful Genealogical Chart of the Soverei f England, 
¥ . a THE NINTH EDITION OF 


INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) INCE'S (HENRY, M.A.) 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY; seine 
With Interesting REMARKS on MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, | OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY ; 


DRESSES, &e. With NOTICES of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, &c. of the 
By JAMES GILBERT. different Periods. 
*.* In consequence of the rapidly extended sale and approval of this By JAMES GILBERT. 


Work, every page of the present Edition has been again carefully enlarged 
and much improved. By a judicious enlargement of the width and length of 
the page, one-third more letter-press is introduced without any increase of “It affords a very pleasing view of the whole History of France. The author being 
price. gifted with a philosophical mind and a classical taste, the subjects, though treated in a 
detached, are far from being treated in a dry and unentertaining manner.’"—The Times. 

**It is embellished with some capital engravings, and abounds in the narration of those 
romantic events which form the groundwork of so many delightful works.” 

** Mr. Ince is not one of those men who speak much without saying anything: he says 
much in a few words.”—French Paper. 

** A very useful educational work.”"—Literary Gazette. 


A New, Revised, and much extended Edition, brought down to 1855. 


** A new, enlarged, and improved edition of a little work, which has long been favour- 
ably known in schools and families. It is admirably calculated to do what it pretends to 
do—that is, to put the young pupil in possession of an accurate knowledge of the leading 
events of English History."—Tait’s Magazine. 

“* We are glad to see a new and improved edition of ‘ Ince’s Outlines of English His- | 
tory,’ a work which on its first appearance obtained our approval, and has since been well 
received by the public.”"—The Fourth Review of the Atheneum. 

** A new and stereotyped edition of a very valuable little book It contains within a 
small compass the main facts of English History, and a variety of information respecting | 
the manners and customs of the different periods. Although professedly written for the 
use of schools, there are few of us who will not find it useful to refer occasionally to its 
pages.” —Lady’s Newspaper. H 

“* We are pleased to see this very valuable little volume still being multiplied, and | INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 


extending the sphere of its useful operation. The present edition is very much extended 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


and improved. It now embodies, to an extent nowhere else to be found within the same 
By JAMES GILBERT. 





Price ls. sewed, or 1s. 6d. in stout cloth boards (postage free at the same prices, if 
remitted direct to the Publisher), the Twelfth Thousand of 


space, the main facts of the history of this great country, and is calculated to be alike 
useful to old and young. "—The Christian Witness 

** This book is not undeserving of the popularity it has obtained: it is full of infor- 
mation, and contains the substance of more knowledge of the social progress, manners, 
een eeianaet aor enna, Sao many Gene Oe Tale malonart the Atheneum. *,* This Edition has been very much extended and improved. By an enlargement of 

“<A great deal of information in a small compass; and the author has availed himself | the size of the page, and careful arrangement of the type, a very great quantity of highly 
of the latest authorities. We prefer the form of Outlines to Catechisms. It contributes to | valuable information has been added. 
| 
| 


the formation of more logical views, both by the teacher and scholar. Catechisms are the ; : 
school-books of parrots.” —Spectator. “ The ‘Outlines of General Knowledge’ embrace a great variety of facts connected with 
“‘ Both the plan and style are perspicuous: it is admirably adapted for what it isin- | the natural sciences. Even the names of all the divisions into which the moderns have 
tended.”—The Times. classified knowledge fill no inconsiderable space. Add to them the names and heights of 
** 4 neat and aecurate compendium, and written with perspicuity. The events of each | mountains, and names and lengths of rivers, the names of constellations, the names of the 
reign are arranged under different heads, so as to give at a glance a comprehensive view | chemical elements, the amount of population of the different kingdoms of the world, the 
of the whole.”— Atheneum. amount of their respective taxation per head, &c. &c., and the mere nomenclature seems 
“A new edition, with improvements. It isa little ‘Rapin’ in its way—a history con- | calculated to fill a tolerably large book. All this, and more than this, is collected in Mr. 
densed into a nutshell; and we feel assured will, with its companion works, form the | Ince’s ‘ Outlines’; and those not accustomed to the art of the author will wonder how one 
future text-books of the young of both sexes. Works intended for the mental culture of | small head could carry all he has brought together.” —The Economist. 


the young are sure to meet our approval when properly deserving it ; and in the present | ** A capital book, deserving especial attention.”"— Family Friend. 

instance we feel inclined to extend the usual limit of our remarks in favour of the lucid | * Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged informa- 
and well-arranged books which Mr. Ince has issued for the rising generation. We could | tion. It would make a valuable present to Sunday Schools and lending libraries.” 

not forbear a smile, on glancing over their contents, at the recollection of the sundry fat Atheneum. 


quartos and huge folios through which in boyhood we were obliged to wade, for the ac- ‘«* Contains a considerable amount of information of a very valuable kind, on a variety 
quirement of a less amount of information than is here presented within the space of one | of subjects, that in ordinary routine of education are too much overlooked, an acquaintance 
hundred pages.” with which is every day becoming more and more indispensable. They are germs which 

‘* Contains a vast amount of interesting and useful knowledge, and admirably adapted | cannot fail to vegetate in the mind, to fructify in the head, and eventually to produce & 


as helps to parents and teachers of youth.” —Tait’s Magazine. fourfold reward to him who labours in the acquisition of them.” "—Sunday School Magazine. 
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